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Pm AHE life-history of Louis Bonaparte, the brothe 
the great Napoleon, and the father of Napoleon 


ITT. is of no special interest in itself, but it ac- 


quires some extrinsic importance through the 
his brother’s downfall, an 


rt he played in contributing t 


vent, the interest and significance of which is such as to 


nake worth while any attempt to throw further light on the 
problems surrounding it. It was, namely, Louis’ attitude 
brother’s views that precipitated the i 


Wards hi 
f Holland into the Empire, and so added one more to 
that presently rose and overthrew Napoleon. An 


he nations th: 
1ere be made to increase our understanding of 


ron 
i il 


attempt will | 
this attitude by adducing some psychological considerations 


regarding Louis’ personality. 


| ] ~ 
be shortly described as 


‘blem can 
Louis was made King of Holland, by Napoleon’ 
June 5th, 1806, with the very grudging consent of the 
He had hesitated considerably before accepting I 
posal, é once having done he proceeded to take 
an independent position in opposition to his brotl 
Napoleon’s object was, of course, to bring Holland 
directly under his own control than before; to submerge 


interests in those of France, and to make her join 
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great contest with England. It was just a few months 
before he issued his famous Berlin decree, after which he went 
on to league the whole of the Continent against England 
in the blockade that was intended to starve her into sub- 
mission by paralyzing her export trade. Holland was at 
that time the chief point at which this trade entered the 
Continent, so that she could not remain neutral, but had to 
take one side or the other. To join with Napoleon would 
involve the practical destruction of her own trade, with ex- 
treme economic distress until the end of the war, but it was 
essential to his project that she should make this sacrifice, 
for which she might be recompensed by the restoring of her 
colonies if England were conquered. Her narrower na- 
tional interests were therefore of necessity opposed to the 
general continental scheme that Napoleon was aiming at, 
and Louis, although he had been sent to Holland purely for 
the purpose of supporting and enforcing this scheme, chose 
to adopt the Dutch point of view and hinder his brother’s 
plans. He would not admit that he was merely a French 
prince governing what was practically a part of the Empire, 
and in the interests of the latter as a whole, but regarded 
himself as an independent sovereign whose duty it was to 
rule in the interests of his subjects, a laudable enough aim 
if his view of his situation had only happened to be in con- 
formity with the real facts. This attitude, which was in 
dicated on the day of his state entry into The Hague by 
his allowing hardly any French to take part in the proces- 
sion, in which Dutch cavalry formed the escort, became more 
and more pronounced as time went on, in spite of the most 
vigorous protests from Napoleon, and extended to the whole 
sphere of government. In a book written many years 
later he stated that he entertained throughout different 
views from his brother on every question that concerned 
Holland, on the problems of conscription, religion, trade, 
war, and so on, as well, of course, as on the all-important 
question of the Continental blockade. The efforts of the 
French officials were vain in their endeavor to suppress the 
wholesale smuggling that was rendering the blockade in- 
efficacious, and Napoleon became more and more exas- 
perated. Finally he was driven to undertake the gradual 
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absorption of Holland into the Greater France he was then 
building up. Louis, seeing clearly whither his brother wa 
trending, first consented to surrender all his territory up 
to the banks of the Meuse, but three months later, when the 
French army was ordered to march into Amsterdam, h« 
abdicated in favor of his son, and fled surreptitiously into 
Bohemia (July 3rd, 1810). His whereabouts were discovered 
two weeks later, but he resisted all Napoleon’s entreaties 
and commands to return to France, and proceeded to Gratz, 
where he lived until just before the fall of the Empire. The 
incorporation of the whole of Holland into France immedi 
ately followed, and this led to chronic discontent and in 
urrection that lasted until the final overthrow of the French 
voke in 1814. 

The thesis here maintained its that Louis’ conduct wa 
not altogether due to his political blindness in refusing to 
recognize the inexorable facts of his situation, but was in 
part determined by his personal attitude towards Napoleon, 
a matter that becomes more intelligible in the light of modern 
psychopathology. His lack of co-operation with his brother 
was not confined to the period of his short Dutch reign, but 
extended over some seventeen years, until the end of th 
I:mpire. Both before these years and after them he wa 
an enthusiastic supporter and defender of his brother, so 
that we see two opposite tendencies manifesting themselv 
in his life. More than this, the beginning of the period of 
hostility synchronized with a complete change in his general 
character and disposition; we may therefore suspect that 
we have to do here with something that lay near to the 
core of his personality. 

| proceed now to give an account, as brief a possible, 
of Louis’ life, particularly in regard to his relations with his 
brother. As is well known, he was Napoleon’s favorit 
brother, was educated personally by him, and was for many 
years hardly separated from him. Napoleon attached him 
to his staff when he was barely sixteen, and he remained 
in this position, going through various stages of promotion, 
for the greater part of the next three years, from shortly) 
after the fall of Toulon until nearly the end of the first 
Italian campaign. He seemed at this time to be a ver 
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never appeared a general, a conqueror, o1 


CX1 ted there has 
His own delusion 


a king, who can be compared to him.’ 
f persecution he parallels, through the process of identifi- 


t) ' 
ALIV) 


‘l am absolutely convinced that this gigantic undertaking 
the expedition to Russia), as well as the affairs in Spain, 
ind the taking over of Holland and the Papal States, were 


imply snares into which the people about him managed to 


n, by developing a similar one in regard to his brother: 


educe him, by means of his extraordinary love of fame and 
his equally unlimited striving to make France ever greate1 
’. **He would have achieved the most brilliant 


successes had Paris only been able to 


ind mightier 


ind decisive of all his 
ld out for a few days” (and not been surrendered through 
ichnery 
In attempting to understand better this ambivalent 
ttitude that has just been outlined we have first to ask 
uurselves whether it cannot be explained as a natural reaction 
Napoleon’s own rather similar attitude towards his 
brother. ‘This can best be described as one of striking overt 


followed later by a gradual disappoint 


timation of value, 
To call it an alternation 


ment and increasing annoyance. 
ff love and hate, which we plainly see in the case of Louis, 
ould be to give a very imperfect and incorrect description 

it, although, and this is an important point, the external 


inifestations of it might be so interpreted by some one 
o experienced this alternation himself, just as the normal 
nduct of a parent is often in this way interpreted by an 
over-sensitive child. Namely, Napoleon’s treatment of 
Louis did actually resemble that of an over-fond parent on 
hand, and that of an over-stern one on the other, 


A few illus- 


the one 
ind no doubt Louis interpreted it as such. 
trations will make this clearer, and it will help our under- 
standing of the situation if we try to imagine the effect 
that the attitude described would have on a boy who doted 


m his clever and masterful brother, eight years older than 


himself. 
Louis’ first memory of his brother was that of a young 
othcer of seventeen, on his first leave of absence to visit 


his Corsican home. Nearly five years later, in January 


1791, Napoleon took him back with him to Auxonne, where 
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he educated him personally and supported him at his own 
expense by dint of making serious sacrifices. At this time 
Napoleon was enchanted with his young pupil-brother, wrote 
ome that “he will turn out a better fellow than any of us 
‘thers,’ and prophesied a great future for him. For a few 
vears Louis developed promisingly, and seemed to be ful- 
filling all the hopes his brother had built on him. It took 
ng time to destroy this illusion, and Napoleon clung 

it for years after it had been dissipated for every one els¢ 
knew Louis. In 1801, for instance, after Louis’ dis 
inting behavior in the Egyptian and second Italian cam 
ligns, and four years after the change in his disposition 
ted above, we find Napoleon saying: “There is no longet 
need of our bothering our minds about looking for my 
iccessor. | have found one. It i Louis. He has none 
the defects of my other brothers, and he has all thei 
od qualities.” It was only gradually that he renounced 
his project of making Louis his successor, and then he 
replaced it by adopting Louis’ eldest son, much against the 
father’s will. Not until the Prussian campaign of 1806 did 
Napoleon realize his brother’s total incapacity. Krom thi 
time on his treatment of Louis became even more arbitrary 
than before, though he had always had a way of disposing 
{ him that savored of the spirit of ownership. His attitude 
in the later years showed still more clearly his characteristic 
ilternation between the kindness for a favorite brother, and 
the annoyance of a despot at one who constantly disap- 
pointed and failed him. Thus, in the March of 1810, on 
hearing that his brother had left his kingdom for a health 
resort, he writes to De Champagny, the Minister for Foreign 
\ffairs: “* Prince Louis is to retire from the States of Baden 
instantly, else he is to be arrested and shut up in a French 
fortress to expiate all his crimes,’"! while two months later, 
in a letter to Louis himself, he refers to him as “‘a prince who 
was almost a son to me.”” Three days after this friendly 
letter he writes to his brother, “‘Write me no more of your 
customary twaddle; three years, now, it has been going on, 


and every instant proves its falsehood,” adding in a post 





pt of ‘ indwriting [his is the last letter I shall 
é \ I I l n I In ane ther two mont! he } 
\ U1 Lebr lI I Lieut int (Gsen il I He lland, CX 
} ( e! 1 trongest olicitude il 1 love lO! | ll ly the 
November of 1813 he writes to Cambacérés, “‘I am sending 

1a letter from King | ul , Which appear to me that of a 
lman,”’ and the day after sends him instructions to have 
Louis arrested unl he gives in hi ubmission; but two 
months later he is receiving Louis in the Tuileries with th 

test kindne 


lf we now mpare the attitude Ol N 


I vards each ther. we ee that there are 
In the two cases. Napoleon’s attitud is pert 
throughout, and is in accord with his whole characte: It 


1 


is that of a masterful man who becomes disappointed at not 
being abot to make the Us¢ he had hoped of Ome one he had 
ver-estimated to begin with, and it i: practically identical 
with his attitude towards many of his followers, such a 
Junot, Masséna, Murat, and others. Any change in hi 
treatment of Louis is quite intelligible in the light of thi 
and needs no further explanation. In any case it cannot be 
regarded as the cause of Louis’ change in attitude, for thi 
had preceded it by several years, and must therefore have 
been a primary on Louis’ attitude, which was obviously 
much more personal, gives, on the other hand, the impr 
sion of proceeding from some inner conflict, and this in 
ference } greatly strengthened, both by the fact that the 
change in it wa accompanied by a severe neurotic di 
turbance, and by a number of other considerations which 
will presently be mentioned. 

It is already not difficult to surmise what the nature 
of this conflict must have been, namely, his homosexual 
attraction to Napoleon, and having this key we can unlock 
most of the problems here under discussion. ‘That the homo 


sexual component, of the feminine variety, was unusually 


pronounced in Louis there is little room for doubt. ‘To judge 

from the stories of his dissipations in the intervals of the 
I 

Italian campaign, he was making a manful attempt to 


overcome this tendency, and to develop the heterosexual 


side of his nature, when the event happened that was to 
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louis’ misogyny, however, was far from being absolut 
he made several further attempts to find consolatior 
] “7 ( } 1] 
In the arms Of woman. Karly in 1798 he id fallen 
vith a school friend of his sister’s, a niece of Josephine, but 
, , 
Napoleon interfered and put an end to the affair by taki 
+} } f ] ] | ] 
the girl from school and promptly marrying her to one 


adjutant . Lavalette. In hi di} apy ointment Oul 
plunged into reckle dissipation in Paris, but his soldier 
brother again tepped in, carried him off to Voulon on the 
way to Egypt, told him to stop playing the fool, and mad 
him march reluctantly along the path of military 

Four years later Napoleon again undertook to direct | 
brother’s love-instinct, this time in a more positive way b 
getting him to marry Josephine’ daughter, Horten 

at first sulked, and fled to his country estate at Baillon in 





order to avoid the young lady, but he ultimately gave his con 
ent to the wedding, which took place on March 3rd, 1802, 


when he wa twenty-four years old. rom the point Ol View 
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of happiness, the marriage was, as might have been ex- 
pected, a complete failure. Within a few weeks his old, 
dreamy, restless mood again took possession of him, his wife 
became anxious and unhappy, and after two months of 
married life he abandoned her in Paris, so that she had to 
return to her mother. Seven months later a son was born, 
Napoleon Charles (the names of his brother and father) 

and the rumor became current that Napoleon was the 

father. It is practically certain that the rumor was false, 
but it was so persistent and so wide-spread throughout 
urope, that Napoleon, after making an effort to discredit 
it, reconciled himself to it and concluded that, since he 
meant to make the boy his heir and successor, it wouldn’t 
be altogether a bad thing if it were believed that he was his 
own son. From this time Louis’ old affection for his brother 
disappeared more completely, and was more obviously re 

placed by a mixture of suspicion and smothered hatred. It 
is not definitely known to what extent he shared the popula 
belief about his son, but his subsequent conduct makes it 
highly probable that he was unable altogether to dismiss it 
from his mind. He was jealous of Napoleon’s intense fond- 
ness for the boy, and refused to allow him to be chosen as 
the successor to the imperial throne for fear that Napoleon 
might adopt him and take him away; later on he refused to 
let his son be given the crown of Italy, and for the same 
reason. At the same time he gave his affection, not to his 
eldest son, but to the second one, about whose paternity 
there was never any question. His married life lasted six 
or seven years, and was a series of jealous quarrels with 
occasional reconciliations, such as during his wife’s pas- 
sionate grief over the death of their eldest son. She was 
prostrated by the occurrence and was sent to recuperate 
at Cauterets, in the Pyrenees; from here rumors reached 
Louis of her being too friendly with Decazes and Verhuell, 
two of his officials, and he now came definitely to believe 
in her infidelity. Another son, who later became Napoleon 
Ill, was born the next year, and Louis took the view, 
probably an incorrect one, that he was not the father, 


although he publicly recognized the boy as his own. He was 


permanently ( tranged from his wite after the Pyrenees 
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visit, and in December, 1809, he formally petitioned for a 
eparation. This was the very month in which Napoleon 
was arranging his divorce from Josephine, a circumstance 


which cannot be a coincidence, for it was a most inopportune 


moment, and which clearly shows how Louis was still identi 
fving himself with his brother. A family council was called 
together, according to the French law, and to avoid scandal 
an informal separation was arranged, which lasted until 
Hortense’s death, twenty-eight years later. Not long 
after this Napoleon’s son was born, Marie-Louise’s child, 
nd Louis, who was now in retirement in Gratz, reacted to 
news as though the event had been purposely arranged 

a personal blow against himself; he became more em 
bittered than ever against the Emperor, who, according to 
had robbed him of his throne, taken his children from 

m, and had now produced a son himself who was to steal 


he had with hi 


Lhe heritage ol Loui The la l relation 

fe was to bring a law-suit against her on the fall of the 
‘ire to get possession of his elder surviving son, the one 
ncerning whose paternity there was no question; he wa 


inted this by the courts, but Hortense refused to part wit] 


\n interesting matter, and one which throws much 
light on Louis’ conduct at the most important period of hi 
ife, is that his reactions in the sphere of international politi 
to a large extent duplicated those of his personal life in r 


lation to his brother, a process known as introjection (I 
renczi). This is well brought out in a book he published some 
nineteen years after his abdication, from which I quote the 


ilowing passage: “Since a great State must necessarily 
exert an important influence on the others, | wanted thi 


influence (in the case of France and Holland) to be the result 


; 


ol friendship, of good treatment, of mutual inclination and 


benevolence on the part of the stronger one in regard to 
the weaker, so that the interest of the latter would come into 
accord with its inclination.”’ This is evidently a parallel 
f his idea of what Napoleon’s attitude should be towards 
um personally. How far he carried the identification of 


himself with Holland is illustrated by his cherishing the 


delusion that his former kingdom was mourning his absence 
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Lou ast thi de lusion remained chi tly localized i Nap 
leon, but we noted a tendency to extension in his convicti 
that Napoleon, with whom he here identifies himself, w 
the victim of a carefully laid plot to lure him to destructio1 
1 : . , : J . , ' 
Lhe Dp y< hological structure ol delu ions of} iealou \ l tll 


imy ler, there being merely a projection of the emotion, 


without any change in the nature of this. The patier 
iccuses his wife of loving a man whom he himself would lik 
to | ve, Thi al Pe like the previou one, may get general 
ized, and with Louis we see examples of both kind. He 


uspects his wife of having sexual relations, first with 


Napoleon, and then later with other men, members not of 


his actual family, but of his symbolic family, his court. Iti 
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SOME NOTES ON “TRANSFERENCE”? 


BY SMITH ELY JELLIFFE, M.D., PH.D. 


Adjunct Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System, Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital; 
Visiting Neurologist, City Hospital, New York 


— 


N a recent comment on Brill’s series of papers on Psychan- 
alysis, the reviewer has spoken of the subject of Trans- 
ference as “electrically charged,” and as being 
handled.” I can very well understand this attitude, 

and in offering some observations concerning the subject 
of transference, I do so with the recognition that I am enter- 
ing a field of more than usual complexity, — one that is 
filled with potentialities for good and evil and one which 


‘ 


‘gingerly 


needs much care in interpretation. 

\nd yet, at the same time, the whole psychoanlyti 
situation, so far as successful therapy is concerned, is 
intimately bound up in the transference, and one whose 
purpose it is to attempt to get at the causes for good or 
bad therapy, must needs view this situation as compre- 
hensively as possible. 

Stated categorically and baldly, for the sake of bringing 
the subject up for discussion, | may say that without proper 
transference a successful therapy for the psychoneuroses 
is impossible. 

The members of this Association realize what this 
rapport or transference means. It is well known that we 
are not dealing with any new phenomenon. It is older than 
the Mosaic law and, like all old truths, it is constantly 
being stated and re-stated from epoch to epoch, in new 
forms, and at recurring times with sharper and sharper 
differentiation. 

The psychoanalytic method fortunately enables one 
to deal with the subject of transference much more definitely 
than ever before. It affords positive criteria whereby one 
is enabled to watch its development, realize its tendencies, 
guide its direction, and, at times, regain its losses for the 


l Y 2 : : ] . t' 
‘Read at the 1913 Annual Meeting of the American Psychopathological Society. 
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sake of the patient. \t the same time it provides the most 
exquisite sensitizer which, rightly used, compels the psycho 
analyist to search his own complexes and resistances, and 
forces him to keep clearly the goal in veiw 1. ¢. the patient’s 
best interests, and not his own gratification or glorification. 

The bon mot of that famous pragmati philosopher, 
Mr. Dooley, that “truth is truth when it works.” is as 
applicable to the psychoanalyst as to the patient, and if 
the transference is not working, the operator is compelled 
to examine himself to see if Ais own truths are truths and 
are not self-deceptions. 

[ am persuaded that such a point of view is quite 
incomprehensible to the physician unsympathetic to or 
unskilled in the psychoanalytic method. One sees this in 
its clearest light in the malicious criticism leveled at psycho- 
analyists, that the discussion of sexual subjects is its chief 
procedure. This criticism not only shows a malevolent 
spirit on the part of the critic, but also a colossal ignorance 
on his part of the whole purpose of psychoanalysis, and 
particularly a superficial and hardly a bowing acquaintance 
with the intimate character of the psychoneurotic him- 
self. 

When it is realized that the very essence of the work 
of the psychoanalyst is to bring about an intelligent synthesis 
of a disturbed personality, which from childhood up has 
handled certain fundamental instinctive reactions in a mal- 
adaptive manner; when it is universally recognized that, 
for the larger part, these patients are most sensitive and 
repellant to any idea having even the intimation of a sexual 
content, when, moreover, the psychoneurotic often represents 
those with the most highly developed ethical and cultural 
ol aspirations as well as actions, it can be grasped, by 
even the simplest intelligence, that any, and much more a 
tactless, handling of the patient’s sexuality, tends to 
destroy the possibility of that rapport which is necessary 
for the successful understanding and hence the treatment 
of the sick patient. 

If then psychoanalysis, as a method, really permits 
any great advance over earlier methods of handling the 
psychoneuroses it must in some measure be through its 
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better knowl 1 oe of and modes of dealing with trar erence. 
I") | by eve { be true 

P| clan there have alwavs been who without any 

il know edge ot transterence, vet nevertheless have 

en very efhcient in the treatment of certain types of the 


| 1 . 
I rtunately, tor many | ycnoneurot 


wledge is needed either on the part of themselve: 

eir physician transterence tak 

| thie itanes usly, and is re pon ible for the 
iit ()) may call it natural gift, ympatheti 

dside manners, therapeutic tact, great insight, or experi 


e “knowing how’; it still remains that the psycho 


: irot patient establishes a rapport, a transference with 
I relative to the therapeut ituation. 
Phe physician, viewed as a functional unit in society, 


represents for the individuals in that society, that portion 


themselv given over to the protection of their bodi 

e Torce of disease. Keach patient therefore identifi 

e physician a a part of himself, a pecial part, and psychi 
\ peaking dentical, if like the rest of himself, 2. ¢., if 
ere mpatnets« insight. This Ss) mpatl ( ti in ight, 


identification with self, or if you will, stating it in other 


terms, tl taking up of the father-image, the mother-image, 

the brother-image, is one of the fundamental! causes for the 

ference given to the physician. Without it, the physi- 

n lies without the pale, and so far as the psychical life 
concerned, can be of little or of no service. 


Vlanv are inclined to place the transference on a much 
more superficial, and, to them, perhaps more comprehensibl 
One hears it frequently said, particularly by the 
envious, that all the women are daffy about Doctor So-and 
So: hi icc is due to his good looks, his fine clothes, o1 
ocial position; at all events he hypnotizes his patients 

they fall in love with him. While there may be som« 
uth in all this, still transference is a much more 
ibtle and fundamental relationship than those just men- 


ned. It is love if one will, but in psychoanalysis, love 
, ' 


an object and one only, namely the ultimate unloosing 


the transference and the restoration of the patient to a 


t] ntact with reality. Transformed, made over, 
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born again if you will. From this point of view the 
physician serves solely as a bridge for the newly directed 
hido to find its way into real life. 


He who would use the transference as a plaything; 


: he who would utilize it solely for financial gain: he who 
I through unconsciousness of its real import or throug! 
gnorance of its being there misuses it, each altKe is repre 


hensible and such a one is not entitled to his place as a 
netional unit in society protected by a medical diploma. 
lo be more specific, | have thought to place before you 


me notes on the forms in which transference ha hown 


itself to me, what it has taught me to do, and what not to 


do, and: how it may be utilized for the purposes of furthering 
he treatment of the patient, or of recognizing that for tl 
\ or that patient the situation is not propitious so far a 


his latter case one should ce 





; neself 1s concerned. In I 


ne’s duty and retire before an injury is done to the patient’ 


f | ible belief in psychoanalysis. ‘This patient then may be 
ible to establish a rapport with some one else whose pel onal 
ty fits better with hisown. It can hardly be hoped that even 


this last contingent sincere psychoanalytic handling of 
e knowledge of transference will prevent the gleeful 
arcasms of one’s fellows to whom the rejected patients may 


he belief in a present, universal love is hardly the 


psychoanalyst’s belief even if it may be his hope still, 

‘ vertheless, grim satisfaction concerning his own conduct 
iv be his abreacting salvation. 

; | take it to be the experience of many here who have 


put the psychoanalytic methods to the test of experience 
that they soon commence to recognize themselves in the 
patient’s dreams. At first the stereotypy struck me it 
was only later, that | began to see how various might be the 
symbolizations which expressed the identification and the 
transterence at the same time. 

For me to be a policeman,a priest, a chauffeur, is quite 
understandable to those of you who look at me now. As 
policeman I have “shielded from harm,” have “kept away 
enemies,” have “arrested impudent intruders,” and 


frightened away naughty boys’; as priest, confession 


has been ready and admonition invited, while as a chauffeur 
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or engineer positive transference has permitted dangerous 
journeys over rough roads and in stormy weather, and even 
invited to flight and a new life. 

These are all every-day occurrences, | feel, to those of 
you at all interested in psychoanalysis. Even when such 
obvious symbolizations have seemed to invite a _ rapid 
foray into what would appear a fairly comprehensible 
latent dream content, I have learned, however, to regard 
such symbols as indicating that whereas policemen, chauffeurs 
and engineers might be all very well in the beginning of a 
transference as indicating possibly strength and power, 
yet for some of the finer work of soul surgery I would rather 
detect myself in a disguise more in touch with the ideal life 
of the patient, before I got at levels in which mere physical 
strength is not an asset. 

When in a dream I appeared as “a threatening cloud 
that promised to wash away and destroy seven or eight little 
books which were hastily brought into the house and put on the 
wash-stand,”’ | felt more as a real element of nature and made 
bold to get at the inside of those seven or eight little life 
adventures that needed to be brought into contact with 
something cleansing. 

When looked at from a balcony “as a Chinese preacher, 
dressed in a Roman toga and preaching a Hebrew religion,” 
it behooved me to realize I had a very simple, untrained 
country woman before me whose whole philological, histor- 
ical and cultural pabulum had been drawn from infrequent 
feedings from the Aurora Weekly and it counseled me to 
come down to the earth and talk in words of two syllables 
if I was to be of any use to her. 

During the treatment of an intelligent college-trained 
woman of thirty-two, with fairly acute recent hysterical 
conversion headache, replacing or going hand-in-hand with 
a long series of years of gastrointestinal vagaries and a 
tendency to easy crying, dating from the fourteenth year, 


[ had had occasion to spend a complete session on a phrase 
“Des Marches du Muquo,”’ which had appeared as a label 
on a whiskey bottle in a previous dream. The latter part 
of the protracted séance was richly sprinkled with, “that’s 
all,’’“*I don’t know,” and indifferent associations, and matters 
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seemed a little flat. It was only at the next séanc put 
off one day that | was rudely awakened from my self 
complacent belief that I had accomplished something in 
my previous interview by seeing myself classed with the 
ng troupe of “stick out your tongue!” “‘acid stomach,” 
‘feel your pulse,” ““you’ve got a fever’’ doctors and replaced 
by a female physician from a conveniently passing suffragett 
parade. Needless to say, | soon found out that I had 
been committing that unpardonable psychoanalytic erro: 
of trying to force the patient too rapidly. I had held het 
up too rigidly to her task, whereas greater skill would have 
made me aware that in the “I don’t knows,” “‘that’s alls,” 
and indifferent associations, | should have taken the 
hint and gone to other fields. We got hold of the resistances, 
my own as well as hers, however, and “‘an impudent chauffeur 
vho was discharged” in a dream the next night, had a plac: 
beside the dreamer and “‘/it the lights while she traveled in a 
lark and unknown country.’ ‘The analysis then went on 
with a sudden plunge into a deeper layer filled with material 
f the greatest value. The headache had been very much 
put out in the meantime. 

\s illustratingthe more priestly transference symbolism, 
the following dream fragment, somewhat condensed, may 
be of value. The patient, a young married woman 
twenty-six, who had had two miscarriages, and who wa 

ich reduced in weight, had lost all interest in everything 
did not care for her husband (who treated her too consider 
| acne, rendering Nel 


further depressed het 


ately), and who had a severe circumora 
extremely unattractive, which still 
[It was in the early course of her treatment, shortly afte: 
the general situation had been outlined, but before any rea 
intimate history had been obtained. She dreamed: 
Vas all alone on a desert island, Hawatt. Honolulu or vhat 
I! was told that I would meet every one I loved 

I met my mother and she was very sad. Her husband d 


; , 4 
i on the isla) 


} 
; 


; 
her any more. I met a cousin of mine with two 
children and she was very happy. She asked me why I wa 


} y ae y y ; } 
rad, and I said because my father did not love my mother a 
more, and she said ‘Ti you would believe in Yog1, as I do, 

uid De happy and the patient turn d to me and aske 








3( »s NY wie \, / On — Tran cf 


ST PVM C+ 


le is there ucha word as Yogi, | never | | 


r heard it before 
} | . és ] 4h 
[ assured her there wa and she went on and in the 
4 i? 4 ; ri { i it il aTose be I UCeN the Pl as LO ) da Net 
} y y 


the merits and contrasts of } ind God 


not concern u 


ogi, and the transference was formulating 


elf and herself as happy cousin debated 
i won and then some comprehension 
n f the psychoneurosi 


commenced to 
he treatment of the 


same patient, in 
my consultation room and she asked 


f Mrs. J— was French and I 


fdld no, h Cas German. 
eam showed on partial analysis, occupying two s« 
much overdetermination in its symbolism illustrat 


ng inthe first | lace what both lreud and Stekel have spoken 
f, tl a transference symbol; 
1e question how I was to be regarded in an essentially 
delicate and difhcult situation, and finally at a lower level 


mime diately toa Ss) mbolism which ¢ leared u 


use of physician’s wife as 


p the mental 
foundation of her acne. This on careful and tactful explana- 
tion in term f the infantile phantasy point of view, and 
vith the aid of the mother brought up to a tragic fellatio 
experience occurring at the age of three, and within ten 

L) he acne of three years’ standing disappeared entirely. 

(hese examples of positive transference contain little 

that is unique I hardly feel in a position to present unique 

features because of my limited experience, but I might 
r late 


in instance ol what seems a more veiled transterence 


howing in that form that Stekel has referred to as the “‘ house 


Needless to say, I have not felt it neces- 
ver all of the analyses that have led me to the 
conclusions that these illustrated transference. 

** Last night I dreamed that one of my 


physician. 


ary tl rO 


sisters and I had 
lug a? other sister. We left her home and Wee rowed 
me man to the mainland, where we expected apparently 
lo g in. But instead of taking a train I entered some 
house. I was more than cordially welcomed by the owner of 
and it occurred to me that some 
old me that I would find under the floor in a certain room 
len treasure. I removed a number of 


one, my mother, 


boards and Jou nd 




















nee, 











i? l ‘ / ‘S) GHad Nad ” [ A 7 
/ ‘ {} h l / a? { ~p Of i? 4 
/ ” j a fii) / A d | the by \ a a 
] fn or ) 7) ” 17 f a ” ; ) 
Mad i / happy / GLU / / did &k D ti ry 
an i? hat ti ( ner , ih hou as a rar } 
ra mes h spok of his love for n / a a ) 
al as me th ing he must forget 


Many things were hidden behind those “‘ books” 


‘bottl ol wine” which neve! would have been rea 
] 


this compulsion neurosis had | not had a hint as t 


tood in the situation. 


Forthis patient has shown the most marked ambival 
n her transferences—at times the rising barriers have thi 
ened to drive her away, but with the subtle baron 


iIrat ung’ in the Li ntralblatt 0 


ces were chiefly due to the infantile regressive tact 


f the dream revealed transference, tormy\ cen have 
—_ ) 


and the analysis ha almost laid bare the « 


mtents of this Pandora’s box. 


Phi patient has also taught me the value of the k 


iggestions in Freud’s paper on the *Dynamik der l 


last vear, for here the r 


The battle of intellect and instinct, which is pr 
these psychoneurotics, is a stirring one, and the | 
who would succeed must needs look sharp to the transf« 

| im aware of the omewhat simpli tic nature | 
iy first psychoanalytic communiation. I tender it 


tearnest of m\ purpos¢ to under tand 


stn? 





PSYCHANALYTIC FRAGMENTS FROM A _ DAY’S 
WORK' 


BY A. A. BRILL, PH.B., M.D. 


Chief of Clinic of Psychiatry and Clinical Assistant in 
Neurology, Columbia University; Chief of the Neurological 
Department, Bronx Hospital and Dispensary, New York. 


FTER having decided to read a paper before this 
society, | found it rather difficult to make up my 
mind as to the selection of the proper case. I 
examined at least a dozen analyzed cases, any one 
of which I should have liked to bring before you, but I soon 
had to give up this idea. Previous experience taught me 
that it would have been impossible to do justice to the analy- 
es, Or to carry conviction to those who are unacquainted 
with the principles of psychanalysis, in the short time at my 
disposal. It must be remembered that the work of months 
can hardly be condensed into twenty minutes. The idea 
then struck me to read short analyses from one day’s work. 
for a number of reasons I selected December 14, 1912. 


a) Tue ANALYsIS OF AN HystTERICAL SYMPTOM 


| saw Miss A. for the first time in August, 1911, when 
she was referred to me by Dr. Morton Prince of Boston. 
\t that time she suffered from fits of depression and de- 
spondency, which were the results of sexual conflicts. She 
was bisexually predisposed, more homo- than heterosexual, 
and before coming to us had goné through a number of 


unhappy homosexual affairs. Due to her unrequited 
libido she masturbated rather excessively, and suffered from 
the usual conflicts of the chronic masturbator. ‘The con- 


ditions were not favorable for a regular course of psych- 
analytic treatment, so I saw her only a few times a month, 
and after a few months she left me very much improved. 
She returned about six months later, and since than I have 
seen her periodically two or three times a month. I shall 


1 Re id before the Ame in P Nn path log al Association at Wa hington, 
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ter into the various mechanisms at play, as I have no 
tention of describing the case as such. I will simply state 
hat besides the symptoms mentioned she showed many 
n hysterical character, and I will here describe the analvysi 
t one of the symptoms. 

, , e } ] , ’ 
When she came to me last fall she told me she wa 


; 


vetting along very well, except for the following complaint 


She imagined that she had cancer in the right breast. She 
definite pain, but felt a peculiar annoying feeling. 
(here was no growth or mark of any kind to justify the 
test suspicion, as is usual in such cases. She herself 
alized that she had no cancer, still she could not shake off 
her obsessive fear. | tried to get some light on the subjec a 
but I could discover nothing important. <A few wecks late 
he brought me the following dream: 


A dreamed tinat / was inspecting a céllar veionveinege 


in Italian woman. The cellar was, or we were, exposed 
t} lew Of a man. lt seemed that I knew that in the cellar 
y al ; yy ; 

here was gold or some other valuable thing. TIT saw this man 
y } fy } ’ 

atching me. TI went down and he followed me. He was tall, 
{ . rainer Uéeli-dadTe ised, oul brutal OORINE. / Vas SUre 
hat he intended to do me some harm in order to get the gold 


uluable 5, and / managed lo call, 4 Police Police Police tg 
l was surprised that I could call out at all as I was very badly 
lrigntéene l. The n / ri alled, ‘ Hi lp! Hel ph! He lp BP but m y 

ice could not carry very far. Then the man quickly plunged 
1 stiletto into my right breast, qust below the Heshy part. I 

ta sickening sensation and began to swoon. TI then reached 
d up and began to pull out the dagger. | could hear th 
er noise it made separating from the bones and flesh, and 


; } } 


, mY , ; 
ta wet feeling around it. / Pulled it only a little Vay Wire 


\s soon as she began to focus her attention on the dream 
he dimly recalled that she had a similar dream before she 
perceived the feeling in the chest, which was later formed 
into the cancer obsession. This led me to think that we 


lream, that the dreamer re 


dealt here with a resolution ¢ 
olved to do a certain thing, and the dream continued to 
represent it as realized because it was not accomplished. 


Now let us see what the dream represents as fulfilled. The 
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associations to cellar were: the lower part of the house, 

hlthy cellars in tenements,— a dark, mysterious opening, 

the female genitals. This was also corroborated by the 
fact that she was aware in the dream that the cellar con- 
tained some gold or other valuable thing. ‘The description 
of the man corresponds to the type of man that plays a part 
in her fancies. She is very masochistic and of the very 
petite type, and a “‘tall, young, rather well-dressed, but 
brutal looking man” would just suit her. This is shown in 


the dream by the fact that she was sure that he intended t 
do her some harm in order to get the gold or valuables. The 
tiletto and the stabbing in the breast are symbolic of coitus, 
and show the well-known mechanism of displacement from 
below to above.' This is further determined by the fact 
that at the age of nine years the dreamer had sexual rela 
tions with a man of the type described in the dream. The 
dream is, therefore, a symbolic expression of coitus, which 
played a very great part in the dreamer’s mind at that time. 
The feeling in the breast, or the phobia, was the remnant 
of the dream, which, through conversion, became a hyster'cal 
symptom and symbolized pregnancy, which was het 
strongest wish. This case shows the influence of dreams 
on waking life, as described by Dr. Jones,” and dreams a 
determinants of the form of symptoms as described by 
Waterman” and others. The symptom disappeared with 


the analy SiS. 


b) A Homosexvua.’s REsIsTANCE TO HETEROSEX- 
UALITY 


The next patient had been under treatment for about 
ten days. He was referred to me because for years he had 
been nervous, and mentally and physically fatigued. He 
suffered from many hysterical symptoms referable to the 


psychic and somatic spheres. The chief trouble was homo- 
sexuality, which he practised for years, and which he gave 
'Cf. Freud: The Interpretation of Dreams, p. 234; and Brill: Psychanalysi 


Its Theories and Practical Application, p. 56 
"Selected Papers on Psychoanalysis, p. 346, Wood & Co., New York 
‘Dreams as a ¢ e of Symptoms, JournAL or ABNoRMAL PsycHoLocy, 





























f. 4. Bi } 


up on account of social fear and other conflict He 
abhorence tor heterosexuality, e p cially for promiscuou 
exualitv. which he designated as filthy and dirty r 


previous day we discussed the length and the cost of th 


treatment, and although aman of wealth he wa not ure 


whether he could afford the treatment. I was convinced 
that there were deeper reasons for his indetermination, and 
as will be shown from the following dream my assumption 
were justified. He dreamed that he was with his cousi 
1 the bank of a deep and strong, flowing river. To quot 
ab word 
| / QS undecided oh herit m acre r? / 
a? i( f i happe ad to find a [ iirt ra d 
} bla 4 wv} } ver full of LDU and fléa a) 
rant 1 ours es if i thes nt around a farm } 
1} imd a narTrod bar / / rive? four feel i 7 / 
$ oe 9 
) **7 was motoring from S. to R.. which is o7 
1) tf a tew miles. / by pt on going and voing wit) y ; 
} there. The aAistancé Sée med It he interminabl 


3. “7 was in Rome in the Hotel Palace, where 1 
nassed three delightful months.”’ 

Analysis: <A river meant to him a symbol of religior 
and purity. He recalled the Jordan and the Ganges; th 
first Christians were purged of their sins in the Jordan. 


He thought that the Ganges still served similar function 


for the Hindoos. This recalled the p ychanalyti treal 
ment which is also a purgation. He was told about th 
cathartic method of treatment and discussed it with me the 
day before. I told him that psychanalysis is not a simpl 
catharsis as some believe, that it is not a uperficial a 


that, that it goes considerably deeper, hence the deep, 
trong, flowing river in the dream. ‘That he was unde 
termined about swimming it signifies his feeling about the 
psychanalytic treatment. Wrapping himself in dirty 
cags full of vermin ts the chief resistance against giving uy 
homosexuality and taking up heterosexuality which he con 
idet hlthy. This part of the dream recalled a boat trip, 
during which he was troubled by bedbugs. It also recalled 


the disagreeable elements of promis« uous heteros« xuality, 
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such as infection and pediculi. The last part of the dream, 
**We then went around a farm house and found a narrow 
part of the river, four feet wide, and I jumped across,” again 
refers to the discussion about the treatment. He wanted to 
know whether seeing me four times a week would not be as 
effective as five times, which | suggested, and whether | 
could not give him half an hour at each seance instead of an 
hour as I usually do, and so reduce my fee to half. It will 
be noticed that he sometimes uses the pronoun I and some- 
times we. He referred to his cousin, for whom he entertains 
an ideal homosexual love. 

he second dream, dealing with the interminable dis- 
tance, expresses the or of the first dream. He will either be 
cured or he will continue with his motoring. Motoring to 
the patient means masturbating. He is very hyperesthetic 
sexually, and the slightest motion often causes him pollu- 


tions. Lately he had pollutions while motoring in his car. 
The third part of the dream — being in Rome — signi- 
fies celibacy. This was discussed the previous day. He 


wanted to know whether it would not be possible for him 
to lead an asexual life and mentioned the fact that priests 
do it without any apparent harm. 

These dreams, therefore, show the patient’s unconscious 
state of mind, and express his true wishes. The analysis 
impressed him so much that he decided to accept all my 
terms for the treatment. 


(c) A TRANSPARENT SPEECH-BLUNDER 


Speaking with my next patient about mistakes in 
speech she suddenly recalled one which, as she expressed it, 
needed no psychanalyst to interpret. She was present at 
an evening dance given by a wealthy, but not very generous 
host. Everything went well until about 11.30, when there 
was an intermission, presumably for supper. To the 
great disappointment of most of the guests there was 
no supper; they were instead regaled with thin sandwiches 
and lemonade. As it was close to election day the con- 
versation was centered on the different candidates, and as 
the discussion grew warmer, one of the guests, an ardent 


admirer of the Progressive candidate, remarked to the host, 
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“You may say what you please about Peddy, but there 1s 


one thing you must admit, he can always be depended upon 
to give one a square meal,” wishing to say deal. The a 
sembled guests burst into a roaring laughter to the great 

embarrassment of the speaker and the host, who fully 
understood each other. 


d) An ANALYSIS OF AN OBSESSION 


My fourth patient was a young man of twenty-three 
years who had been suffering from a very severe compulsion 
neurosis since his boyhood. He was obsessed with a great 
many very bizarre compulsions, a number of which dealt 
with the idea of death. What here interests us is the follow 


ng obsession. For years he had to argue for hours and 





/ ymetimes for days about the idea of killing time. Some 
the obsessive thoughts ran as follows: ‘‘Am I accom 
plishing anything in my work, or am I only killing time 
‘Is Mr. X (a prominent architect) getting pleasure out of 
his work, or is he only killing time?”’ “‘What is the use of 
doing anything if you are only killing time?”’ 
When he was invited into society he at once began to 
argue about killing time. During his visits with me he 


would often implore me to stop the analysis and answet 





ome of his questions about killing time. He wanted to 
know whether I enjoyed my work, or if I was only killing 
time. One of his oft repeated questions was: “ Do people 
really enjoy living, or are they only killing time for want of 


something to do?” In the characteristic manner of this 
disease he formed the strangest sort of combinations about 
this obsessive thought. The patient was with me for 
months, and though he made much progress, | was helple 

when it came to this obsession. A number of times | felt 
sure that I had found the solution, but while he was perfect] 
willing to accept what I said, the obsession continued un 
abated until Dec. 14, 1912. On this day I analyzed one of 
his dreams in which an old man, who proved to be his father, 
played a prominent part. I will say, in passing, that hi 
neurosis Was directed entirely against his father. His 
feelings towards the latter were ambivalent, he was abnor 


mally attached to him, and at the same time he hated him 
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unconsciously. This was especially enhanced by his 
father’s second marriage. He hated his stepmother with 
all the possible hatred of a stepson, although on the surface 
nothing could be detected, if anything he was believed to be 
devoted to her. The associations to the old man of the 
dream recalled many old men he had known, plus a mass of 
ideas connected with them. We continued in this manner 
for some time until one set of associations repeated itself 
with slight variations over and over again, until I thought 


that there must be some reason for this recurrence. It ran 
as follows: ‘‘Mr. X is afine old man. ... Mr. Zis another 


nice old gentleman whom I met while I took my trip around 
the world. He was very interested in me,— he took a sort 
of fatherly interest in me. He is not as old as he looks; 
his long, gray beard gives him a patriarchal air,— now he 
reminds me of Father Time, who is represented as an old, 
patriarchal looking man, holding a scythe.” When | 
pressed him for furthér associations he thought of his own 
father, to whom he often referred as “‘the old man,” and 
added, “* My father is not as old, and has no beard, though 
he shows some resemblance to Mr. Z.”” The meaning of 
the obsession suddenly became clear to me. “Killing 
time”’ meant killing his father, which was one of his uncon- 
scious thoughts. The obsession was formed first by the 
slight resemblance between the picture of Father Time and 
his own father,’ by substituting the idea, “Father Time” 
for the visual picture and by omitting the word father 
ellipsis). The idea of killing was symbolized by tae 
SC} the.” 

It is impossible for me to describe the patient’s reaction 
on hearing this analysis. I wish it could be depicted in 
some way. The emotional reaction was marvelous; tor 
the moment he was speechless, he then cried and laughed, 
and exclaimed, “‘ Now you’ve got it, I can feel it, you have 
taken a ton off my head.”’ The obsession has disappeared 


with the analy sis. 


He r that while living abroad a few yea ago his father wort 

Y 
‘For mechanisms of obsessions, cf. Freud: Jahrb. f. Psychoan. u. Psychopatl 
Forschungen V. 1, p. 416; also Brill: Psychanalysis, its Theories and Practical 


Application, p. 111. W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia. 






































\ SYMBOLIZED IN A DREAM 


POPULAR SAYING 





The following dreams from the next patient nicely 


istrate the symbolic representation of a hidden wish. 


Vii S. dreamed that she “passed a very tall building, fron 
} WLC I é Came Oul. The i Om fame j Durst rorin. / 

the awful heat.” 
{nalysis: Miss S. is not very fortunate in love. She 


well educated, intelligent, and good-looking, but a littl 
reserved to suit the average young man. She had many 
dmirers, but for some reason or other the eligible man 
er failed to appear, or made little progress toward matri- 
lhe day before the dre am she visited a friend, who 

riv te ased nel about I’., one of het admire rs. She he ard 
it he was a “steady caller,’ as she put it, and wanted to 

v when the engagement would be announced, and so on. 

\I S. was embarrassed, and protested that there was no 
the rumor, that it was nothing but idle gossip. 
Secre tly, however. she cherished the thought that T. might 
vy her. The conversation ended with the significa: 

irk from her friend, “‘Where there’s smoke there must 
fire.” The dream fulfills her wish. The very tall 


Ing 1s herself, she is very tall. She ees the moke, 





en the flames, and can feel the awful heat. The saying, 
ere there is smoke there is fire is simply visualized by th« 
im, and as the dreamer is the chief actor of the dream, 
the tall building. A building or house, as is well 
own, is an old symbol for the body.' We often speak of 
he body as the house we live in. Fire and heat are symbols 
t love. The dream thus shows that it is not mere gossip, 
that there is not only smoke but fire. 


f) A Sympotic DREAM 


The next dream was brought by a young married 
man, and reads as follows: “‘ Mr. E. sent two stick pir 

l my h 7 chand and one to my ciste r, an 1 ] vas anery 

AUS he didn’t send me one. The re va aiso something 

ibout a brush.” When I asked the patient to tell m 
me thing about Mr. E. she stated that he was her hu 


} 
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band’s friend, that she was very fond of him. but that 
she did not like his outspoken plain way of expression. 
hus, she went on to say, “The last time I saw him was at 


Ti 


the theater. He sat next to me, and his excuse for coming 
late was that he witnessed a cow dropping a calf.”’ Being 
an over-modest woman, she was very much shocked to heat 
him tell that. When I remonstrated with her that a mar- 


ried woman ought not to be shocked by such news she said 


1 


that she was not the only woman taking exceptions to his 
way of talking, and that although a perfect gentleman, he 
had the reputation of being very fond of the ladies. When 
| asked her to tell me about her sister, L., she said she meant 
the one who married recently a man much younger than 
herself, who is a mere boy. She then volunteered the in- 
formation that shetook her sister to Doctor X, (awell-known 
gynecologist), and as her sister is a zealous Christian Scien- 


tist, she found it very difficult to get her to go to a physician 


for examination. When I asked her what was wrong with 
her sister, she finally told me that she first suspected preg 
nancy, but that after the examination the doctor told he 
that her sister was still a virgin and that there must be 


ymething wrong with her husband. If I add that her own 
husband suffered from a relative impotence, we can under- 
tand why Mr. E., who symbolizes the virile man, sends her 
iste! and het own husband st k pins.’ We have still to 
explain the last part of the dream in which there was som 
thing about a brush. When I drew her into conversation 
| discovered that when some of the more interested members 
f the family suspected pregnancy they were not at all 
leased. The young husband was in no position to take 
are of his wife, let alone of children, and one of the aunts, 


hearing that she was going to be examined by a doctor, 


aid to my pati nt, “Tf the doctor finds that she ts in the 
family way get him to brush it out.”” We can now see 
that this dream, too, is a symbolic representation of hidden 
wishes, and how nicely the associations tell the story. Mr. 
I... the virile ladies’ man, the reminiscence of the cow and 
calf. which shows that the dream deals with childbirth, 


the stick pins, which symbolize the male member, and 
} 7 


| ! mbolizatior f stick pins, cf. Brill, | I 12 
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the brush which stands for abortion, all these were very 
important factors in my patient’s life. 

| could report a few more interesting fragments ob 
tained from patients on this day, but as a psychanalyst doc 


his patient ; 


not have to confine himself to material from 
| will conclude my paper with a report of a symbolic action 
from my own household. At about eight in the evening of 
the same day my wife returned, or to be more precise, w 
assisted to our apartment. I heard the emotional out 
burst, and opened the door to find her very pale and hy 
sterical, holding in her arms the carcass of our little dog, 
Basi, which had just been killed by a passing automobil 
\fter I succeeded in calming her I remarked, indiscreetly, 
to be sure, that I had known for some time that something 
vould happen to the dog, but that I did not think it would 
me so soon. Mrs. Brill, who is not, by any means, con 
vinced of all my psychanalytic deductions, and who was 
in no mood te) | such Statements, be came very irritable al 


my remark and wanted to know how | came to such foolish 


nclusion. ‘To show that my deductions were fully mot 
vated | will have to cite the following facts. Before th 
idvent of the dog just killed, we had had another for about 
» and a half years, 4 valuable spaniel, to which we were 
very much attached. As often happens the pet was killed 


by a passing automobile, causing us all no little depression 
\ly wife, who was particularly fond of the dog, was in 
mnsolal le, so that I decided to replace him by another of 
ari breed. \fter con iderabl earching | purcha ed 
puppy resembling King, our former dog, and in memory) 


if King we named him Basi, which was an abbreviation for 


Ba 1iOs, the Greek lor King. Mirs. B. vowed Over and OV\ 
again that this dog should not meet the fate of the former, 
and decided never to let him off the leash in the treet 


\s soon as the weather permitted we took the dog to the 


park, and it was then noticed that there was some defect 
in the snapper of the leash, allowing it to slip off the dog’ 
collar. Mrs. B. promised to buy a new leash at her earliest 


opportunity, and meanwhile we tied the leash to the collar. 
Che following few weeks the weather was disagreeable, and 


the dog was not taken out. In passing I will mention that 
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the ‘bid that became detached on the death ol King 


ete 
not entirely be projected on the new dog. King was 
nory and we were constantly comparing 


till fresh in our mer 
to the latter’s disadvantage. Mrs. B. 


im to the new one, 
would often remark, ‘‘ No, he’s not like King,”’ etc., but as 
time, went on she gradually became more and more at- 
iched to him, and for the last few weeks gave the impression 
that the dead di y had been replaced. The weather be- 
ming good the dog was taken out in the morning by Mrs. 
B., and the same afternoon, we were both in the park with 
him. For some reason she had not purchased a new leash 
although she had had over a month in which todo so. To see 
whether he would follow us I untied the leash and let him 
un fre Chere was absolutely nothing to fear in the park, 
but on going home Mrs. B. called my attention to the fact 
that the leash was not tied. | assured her that | was aware 
f it and intended to take the dog on my arm on reaching 
the exit of the park. On this occasion | again reminded her 
that the dog needed a new leash, and she again promised 
to buy one. That evening Mrs. B. took the dog into the 


treet without tying the leash, and the new dog met the same 
fate as the former. 

We can now understand why I made this remark. In 
the first place she found too much fault with the dog, which 


had not quite replaced the O d one. | also 


howed that he 
called her attention to the fact that it was gross carelessness 


her part to take the dog in the crowded street on this 


leash, without tying it as she urged me to do only a few 


hours before, and last, but not least, I recalled the conversa- 


tion we had at the table half an hour before the accident 
She related how she carried the dog on her arm 


in the morning and that a woman, who admired him, told 


her that her sister was very fond of the same breed of dogs, 
and that she had about half a dozen puppies. She ended 
sorry that I did not think to ask her 


” 


by saying, “I am 
sister’s name so that we could buy a puppy for ourselves. 


SLC 
\s we had no intention of keeping more than one dog her 


remark struck me as strange, and caused me to think that 


dog because she did not care for her 


he wanted another 
own dog. It was for that reason that | was not at all sur- 
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pri ed at the accident. The carelessness on het part was 
determined by her unconscious dislike for this dog, and het 
desire for another who would be more like King. 

It is such experiences gained through years of almost 


y 7 
( ilal 


t occupation with the subject that convinced me 


of the validity of unconscious and symbolic thinking, and 
il 1 only through such personal experiences that one can 


become convinced « 


f the principles formulated by Freud. 








THE MEANING OF THE PSYCHIC FACTOR' 


BY TRIGANT BURROW, M.D., PH.D., BALTIMORI 
4A Preliminary Study in Psychological Anatomy 


HE purpose of the present study is the attempt 

to formulate within the sphere of genetic psy- 

chology such criteria as may help to bring our 

knowledge to more concrete terms. There is 
an ever increasing tendency to recognize the role of psycho- 
logical determinants in the production of the functional 
disorders and the accepted types of neuroses are ranged 
to-day among the reputable disease processes. 

But though the word psychic is glibly invoked on all 
sides, yet when one comes to face the conception which 
it is assumed to represent, he finds that the vaguest conno- 
tation attaches to the term and everywhere he is baffled 
by its evasiveness. Indeed, so great is this vagueness and 
ambiguity that one is led to ask whether after all we are 
not the dupes of a usage whose real virtue is its convenience 
in disguising the lack of what we really do mean. 

[s it not dimly felt that a disturbance which we denote 
as psychic is somehow to be set over against and sharply 
discriminated from disorders which we are wont to describe 
as physical somewhat in a sense implying that in entering 
the realm of psychic activities we come into the presence 
of a totally disparate order of phenomena? 

One hears it said, for example, that a condition is 
purely psychic because there is an entire absence of any 
physical manifestations, where obviously one adheres to a 
conception of psychic which contrasts it sharply with that 
of physical states. The antithesis implied in the phrase 
‘‘mental and physical” is a commonplace and the current 
treatises which dilate upon the influence of the mind over 
the body sufficiently attest the distinction in which the 
two conceptions are held. 

In this, as in so many instances, traditional usage is 


' Paper read at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Psychopathologicab 
A sociation, May Ss, 1913 

















acquires a subsidiary function of its own. It is no longe1 


a mere instrument 





f the original idea which it retains in its first form. Thu: 
words themselves tend, through force of repetition, to 
shape the thought for which they were primarily intended 

stand. And so ideas become fixed in the mordant of 
usage, and language proves deceptive through distorting 
its own intent. In this way it comes to pass that a usags 
originally employed in the service of false, rudimentary 
conceptions conserves a lasting bias in the mind that tend: 
» befog a more mature and critical manner of thinking 

Now it seems probable that some such verbal bia 
is answerable for the naive conceptions which still hold 
sway with regard to the relation of psychic and somati 
reactions, and to its influence is due the sense of mystery 
it might almost be said of superstition which even to-da\ 
pervades the study of psychic phenomena. 

However ably we may think we have cleared ou 
intellectual horizons our vision is still dimmed by a certain 
residual mediavalism. However great our scientific advance, 
we vet drag after us the chains of an earlier, more rudimen 
tary mode of thought. Hampered by the traditions of 

an early scholastic dualism we still delight in the fond 


into the meaning 





doubtless to blame. We choose at first a form of words a 


seeming best adapted to our idea; later, habitual phras: 


old figment of a dual world of experience represented upon 
the one hand by visible manifestations of a physical orde1 
and upon the other by a sort of metaphysical transcendence. 
For such are the world-old fictions which usage has woven 
into the fabric of our language and which tend to befuddl 
the maturer conceptions of our own day. 

It would seem then that the hope of a sincere inquiry 


ourselves of habitual prepossessions and, having broken 
with the past, in se 
of Descartes, with the clean tablets of an unbiased mind. 

\s long as the loose conceptual makeshifts of present 
vogue are permitted to prevail in the place of more definit 
concrete ideas, we 
sea of abstractions, without course or direction. So that 
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of speech but becomes rather the mould 


of the psychic factor lies in divesting 


tting out, as far as possible, in the manne 


seem doomed to flounder forever in a 
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it is necessary that we place our psychological conceptions 
upon a more solid philosophical basis before we may claim 
a fitness to understand the real significance of the psychic 
factor and to inquire what the psychic factor ultimately 


expresses. 

The answer which it is here ventured to offer may be 
stated in the following preliminary thesis: phenomena 
which we call psychic consist of states of consciousness, 

, of sensations or feelings which are concomitant in 
every instance to definite organic reactions — such reactions 
constituting conversely the physical basis of the impressions 
we receive from the external world. 

\ psychic event then is the subjective aspect of certain 
yhysiological reactions or it is the sensation accompanying 
uch reactions, these physiological modifications being the 
objective side of what we know subjectively as impressions. 
Hence a psychic event of its very nature involves a physio- 
logical event. 

However, such organic reactions as entail psychic 
manifestations, t. ¢., states of consciousness, may be mediated 
only under specific conditions. Not all stimuli are adapted 
to induce the organic reactions requisite to a psychic act. 
Every single protoplasmic element is of course susceptible 
of stimulation or may become the seat of definite organic 
modifications due to external stimuli, but it is unlikely 
that these unicellular elements are capable of receiving 
impressions of a nature to give rise to a psychic or conscious 
reaction. On the contrary, such functional reactions are 
biologically of a far inferior grade. Belonging to a physico- 
chemical scale of phenomena, they are essentially unitary, 
imple and uncorrelated. 

The question is, then, what is the essential feature of 
stimuli which are competent to induce such organic modi- 
fications as are registered in subjective sensations, that is, 
ents? In other words, what is shown 





in psychic equiva 
upon analysis to be the criterion of a psychic act? 

This brings us to our basic postulate: the criterion of 
reactions we call psychic consists in the synthesis of two or 


; 


ier ; . . : 
more stimuli into a simultaneous unitary reaction. 


That is to say, the inherent condition of a psychi 
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reaction inevitably entails the presence simultaneously 
of diverse, separate stimuli; for it is precisely in the unifica- 
tion of two or more elements in a single, co-ordinate reaction 
that consists the basic mechanism of a conscious process. 
Let us illustrate: When light-rays of a certain rate of vibra- 
‘red,”’ fall upon the 


‘ 


tion, say a velocity corresponding to 
rods and cones of the retina, a stimulus is produced which 
is transmitted centralwards, whence it may be assumed 
to pass into general organic irradiations. But such a single, 
elementary stimulus would be of itself forever ineffective 
to awaken a state of consciousness.’ 

For in the presence of this mere single, isolated element, 
uncoupled with any supplementary, attributive factor, 
of what may there be a consciousness or knowledge? For 
consciousness is essentially attributive. In its most simple, 
elementary form it presupposes -omething about something. 
[mplying, as etymologically it does imply, an apposition, 
consciousness or co-knowing necessitates the presence of 
two terms, representing subject and object. For the very 
essence of that we call consciousness is predication. ‘The 
simplest act of consciousness is a statement, a judgment, 
an affirmation. 

Therefore the above-mentioned light-stimulus is, of 
itself, and alone, utterly inert to awaken a state of conscious- 
ness. Given singly it simply does not exist as regards 
consciousness. 

But it is only when to the visual stimulus another 
timulus is added, as for example, the auditory stimulus 
yielded by the word “‘red”’ that there is produced the par- 
ticular organic reaction which constitutes the physical 
basis of the reaction we know as the consciousness of “red.” 
Consciousness then is the sensation or feeling or mental 
reaction induced through the fusion of two (or more) separate 
elementary stimuli, in this instance a visual and an auditory, 
into a unitary stimulus-complex.” That is to say a com- 


'That the low, elementary reactions due to such unitar timuli ha 
their functional counterpart is, of course, not to be denied. 
“As perhaps, however, in the present advanced stage of our development 
absolutely elementary stimulus ever reaches us but comes to us out of a 
f stimulus-complex or system of stimuli and thus is not simple, even such functional 
mponents of a compound impression are only relatively elementary, beir 
themselves theoretically resolvable into further constituents, the origin of w 
wever ntogenetically too remote to admit of further anal 
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} 


pound or group stimulus is requisite to induce those specific 
organic reactions which involve the concomitant sensations 
we know as conscious or psychic states. The auditory 
stimulus therefore is, of course, equally futile of itself to 
produce a state of consciousness. 

In the above example we have again to recognize our 
bondage to linguistic usage and to consider that “red”’ is 
ifter all but a word, a mere verbal instrument or symbol, 
brought into relation with a certain visual stimulus whereby 
it is lifted to the level of a conscious perception and given 
the stamp of social currency. 

Let it be noted that the position here taken is not that 
a conscious or psychic state is caused by or due to or is the 
resultant of the physiological reaction induced through the 
simultaneous incidence of such external stimuli; but that 
such physiological reactions are ¢o ipso or constitute of 
themselves such conscious states. 

In other words a conscious state is the concomitant 
reaction or mode subjectively experienced when there occurs 
a unitary physiological reaction compounded of separate 
sense impressions. We may say then that consciousness 
is the obverse aspect of such physiological reactions. 

Our first proposition then states that psychic activity 
is the manifestation in consciousness of physiological 
phenomena. So that when we speak of psychic events we, 
of necessity, posit a physiological substrate. When it 
is said that an individual receives such and such an impres- 
sion thinks so and so— we mean that he experiences 
a state of consciousness corresponding to certain organic 
changes induced through appropriate external stimuli, the 
physiological reaction representing the phenomenon in its 
objective aspect, the psychological reaction, which to 
Huxley stood as an epiphenomenon, representing the iden- 
tical reaction in its subjective phase. 

After all, the thesis offered here is but a modification 
and extension of that set forth by James in his reflex theory 
of the emotions. The priority which he there gives to the 
physiological reaction of the organism to a given stimulus, 
assuming that the psychic excitation is concomitant to 


the visceral disturbances evoked, is here given the range 
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of universal application throughout the realm of psycho- 

biology. For intellect is but a refinement of primary 

biological emotions. Such a conception at the least affords 
the advantage of greater definiteness and solidity. 

Our second proposition maintains that the organic 
excitations which attain the level of conscious concomitance 
are distinguished by the unification of disparate organic 
modifications into a single composite reaction. 

We have then upon the physiological side a compound 
ganic reaction of greater or less complexity and upon the 
other its concomitant feeling-tone or psychic equivalent, 

a state of consciousness. This compound organic 
reaction is theoretically resolvable into its separate organic 
components, representing on the one hand, let us say, as 
above, the physiological response to the stimulus produced 
by sound-waves of a certain length, amplitude and velocity 
of vibration —-a component, which as regards its physio- 

gical analysis is equal to x; and representing on the other 
hand the physiological reaction resulting from the stimulus 
vielded by light-waves of a length equal to .64—.76 micron. 
l;ach of these two separate components has a functional, 
rr subjective equivalent which correspondingly as regards 
its analysis is equal to x. Each is of itself psychologically 
inaccessible. That is, to the primordial mind, the word 
‘red”’ is utterly meaningless. It produces no effect in 
consciousness.' Similarly the stimulus yielded by light- 
waves of a length corresponding to .64—.76 micron is of 
itself equally impotent as regards consciousness. Yet 
though each is separately nil, yet each is an essential element 
in the specific state of consciousness or Ps) chical mode 
resultant upon the union of the two and represented 
currently by the denomination “red.” 

Now all of our mental life is built up of combinations 
and permutations of just such so-called elementary psycho- 
logical units and the more complex psychological concepts 
may finally be resolved into these components. The com- 
ponents into which our psychological concepis or ideas maj 

here is, of course, a concomitant functional component running parallel with 
he physiological disturbance due to the auditory excitation but it is not co-ordinated 


in any habitual associative bond such as determines an act of cons isnes 
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be thus resolved we recognize under the name of “‘asso- 
ciations.” 

What we call our associations then are precisely the 
conscious aspect of certain physiological stimulus-combina- 
tions and as it is ultimately of associations that the entire 
tissue of our mental life is composed, it follows that the 
mental life or consciousness is objectively physiological 
and that therefore in dealing with psychic manifestations 
we are dealing with broadly biological reactions. The psychic 
factor is then a physiological or biological factor. 

However, as the physiological modifications representing 
the organic basis of our associations may be appreciated 
subjectively only, we are of course restricted to a psycho- 
logical account of these biological reactions.' The sense 
then in which the word “‘associations”’ is here used having 
been defined; in other words, the essential physiological 
counterpart of these elementary units that enter into the 
structure of consciousness having received due acknowledg- 
ment, we are logically driven to a somewhat altered con- 
ception of certain fundamental phenomena of the psychic 
life envisaged by the study of psychopathology. 

‘In thus pointing to the presence of a physical correlation to our mental 
reactions I must not be understood as advocating the abandonment of the psycho 
logical approach to the study of functional disease processes. Though we may 


know that there exists in every instance a physiological substrate in the reactions 
we call mental, it is yet a far cry to the discovery of what these specific physio- 
logical modifications aré in a given instance; and even were we so sanguine as to 
entertain the hope that the precise physiological reaction underlying each idea 
would some day lend itself to definite objective formulation we should even then 


be no nearer an understanding of the mechanisms belonging to the mental life 


For these are essentially experiential, psychological, subjective. They are facts 
of introspection and to understand them we must be within the situation. To 
take an analogy all the study in the world of the science of phonetics would 


never enable us to derive a knowledge of the meaning of a word. The most complete 


and thorough acquaintance with the mechanism of articulation requisite to its 
production would bring us no whit nearer its psychological content. For the 
tudy of vocal sound in the production of words, or phonetics, is essentially physio- 
logical. The study of the derivation and meaning of words, or literature, is essentially 
psychological. So that the two disciplines — the one objective, external, mechan- 
ical; the other subjective, internal, affective — though concomitant, correlative 
and supplementary, one of the other, are forever opposite and uninterchangeable! 
So it is with the relationship between physiology and psychology. One is essen- 


tially without, the other within. The one we observe, the other we experience. 


The one we look at, the other we are. 
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For a dynamic interpretation of the pathology of 
hysteria as interpreted by Freud, of so-called neurasthenia, 
of the anxiety states, of psychasthenia and of the neuroses 
generally, all of which disease processes represent but varia- 
tions upon the central theme of repression, need not, when 
regarded from this broader biological basis, mystify o1 
confound us. We are dealing in these conditions with mere 
displaced, substitutive associations, with associations which 
are internal rather than external, somatic rather than 
conceptual, organic rather than social. The pain in the 
shoulder may be as well the statement of the idea of a 
great burden as the verbal phrase a “‘too heavy yoke.” 
Both are symbolic expressions of one and the same idea. 
Instead of being a conceptual association as given in the 
verbal symbol of social currency it is an affective, biological, 
organic association. 

We see, then, that the physical manifestations of thes: 
disharmonies are mental, the mental are physical. So that 
in a psychophysical conception of the facts of mental 
pathology there is no longer place for argument as to the 
presence or priority of the merely mental component. 
‘mental ” 


Indeed there is no longer any such thing as 
in the older, dualistic sense. Such conceptions belong to 
the dark ages and must be relegated to the limbo of the 
archaic along with other fossils of ancient superstition. 
Such conceptions are of one cloth with the anatomical 
myth which reposes the soul of man within the conch of 
the Sella Turcica —a mythical assumption which is, afte1 
all, a none too distant archetype tothe anatomical super- 
stition of to-day with its mystical replacement of the hollow 
of the sphenoid bone by the hypothesis of localization in 
the brain cells, so far as I] can see, a purely external advan 
tage of accommodation offered by the more commodious 
habitation of the latter. As if the mind were aught but 
the function of the body-complex as presented in the reaction 
of the individual as a whole! Surely it is time for the physi- 
cian to recast his ideas in respect to the biological data of 
mind and to realize that mind is somatic, that ideas are not 
localized in this or in that circumscribed tissue-area but 
are the internal sensations concomitant to the general 
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visceral, muscular, glandular, neural and vascular modifica- 
tions constituting the reactions of the unitary system of 
functions presented in the individual as a single biological 
unit. 

It seems to me that in thus stripping psychological 
conceptions of their ancient, metaphysical trappings and 
so reducing them to genetic terms and in realizing that 
the psychic factor is a physical factor having its correlate 
in subjective experience, we are at last admitting psychology 
into its own and are yielding it its rightful place among the 


1 


] 


D1 logical sciences. 























FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., MAY 8, 1913 


MorNING SESSION 


The President, Dr. James J. Putnam, in the chair. 
Dr. Morton Prince, Boston, read a paper entitled “The 
Psychopathology of a Case of Phobia. A Clinical Study.’ 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. ALFRED REGINALD ALLEN, Philadelphia: I would 

ke to ask Dr. Prince whether, when his patient was 

writing in hypnosis, the writing was automatic. Did I 

understand you to say that she was at that time answering 
questions that you were asking: 

Dr. Prince: Yes: or rather she was narrating free 
association memories. 

Dr. AttEN: Do you happen to have notes of those 
free associations during the writing period? 

Dr. Prince: I have not the notes here. Those 
memories were of early childhood. Some of them dealt 
with her life at Bar Harbor; with the little secrets of her 
child-life: how she felt badly about this or that. There 
was a large number of these memories, many of them 
unpleasant, and many of them clearly indicated the domi- 
nance of the instinct of self-abasement. There was nothing 
that I could connect in any way with her phobia. They 
were singularly free from sexual associations, though 
[ finally tried to lead her along that line. Indeed, I sought 
to discover a mother complex or a father complex. She had 
read a great deal about these things and, free from any antip- 
athy, she was anxious to find out if such complexes existed. 

Dr. Smita Ery Jeturre, New York: I have enjoyed 
Dr. Prince’s story very much, but I feel that he stopped 
just about where he should have begun and that a clue 
to the situation just began to reveal itself. With reference 
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to the inconsequential memories to which he did not pay any 
attention, why should he call them inconsequential? Are 
any mental processes inconsequential? Dr. Prince is willing 
to stop at a certain point. He becomes satished. The 
reasons he chooses to regard as final are just as unsatis- 
factory as the other reasons which he has rejected. At the 
age of eight, where he stops, the history which Dr. Prince 
himself has given shows that the patient had an already 
perfectly well-constructed defence for something that had 
preceded. It is already there. Why does Dr. Prince stop 
before he finds out what it was? Out of what elements 
was that reproach built? Stopping because he is satisfied 
with the facts he has that is, he stops just when he gets 
insight of the land of Canaan. 

Dr. Ernest Jones, London: Practically all that Dr. 
Prince has brought out is quite in harmony with the psycho 
analytic point of view. As we always find, the patient’s 
first description of her symptoms was inaccurate and in- 
complete; the phobia seemed to her to be of steeples, while 
really it was rather of bells. This type of occurrence may be 
compared to the secondary elaboration of dreams, in which 
the memory of the dream gets distorted after waking, and 
it has the same meaning, a still further disguise of the under- 
lying content. I have no doubt that the significance Dr. 
Prince attaches to the subconscious memories he discovered 
in relation to these phobias is entirely correct, but he seems 
to me to have stopped half-wav in his investigation of them. 
If he had explored the unconscious proper, instead of limiting 
himself to the subconscious (Freud’s preconscious), he would 
probably have come across a more complete explanation of 
the phobia. The case being so typical, it is not at all hard 
for us to venture on a suggestion of what this is likely to be. 
Dr. Prince has given us no adequate explanation why the 
perfectly trivial ground he mentions, one to be found in the 
life-history of nearly every child (disobedience to a parent), 
should in this particular one have led to such a morbidly 


excessive reaction. The patient felt herself responsible 
for the death of her mother, felt that this was her fault. 
| cannot agree with Dr. Prince that this was entirely due 
to an intellectual defect of reasoning on her part. To 
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my way of thinking such processes are much more affective 
rigin, and | would feel sure that we have here an ex 


ample of displaced affect, that the trivial pretext related 


by the patient merely covered a more adequate ground for 
her belief. Affective processes are always more truthful 
than intellectual ones, and we should take here the patient’ 
feelings of guilt and remorse empirically as_ representing 
the actual truth. The phobia covers a repressed wish of a 

mmon enough type, namely, a death-wish directed against 
the parent of the same sex. In the unconscious, far greater 

wer is ascribed to wishes than we consciously know they 


, a fact illustrated extensively throughout the spheres 

f magic and superstition, so that when the wish become 
ilfilled through some external agency the unconscious be- 
ves it is the power of the wish itself that has brought 
bout the fulfilment. In this sense the present patient wa 
ily responsible for her mother’s death, for it followed 
her wish for it, and her lasting remorse was, therefore. 
perfectly justified psychologically, though not logically. 
We get, further, in her phobia a clue to the motive and 
neaning of the wish. ‘The ringing of church bells signifie 
t only tolling for the dead, but much more obviously 
arriage peals; to every woman the ideas of “‘church” and 
‘church bells” are inseparably connected with the idea of 
vedding, this being the firmest possible association. lf 
mother died, if the bells tolled for her funeral. they might 
ring for her wedding with the father, who then would 
long entirely to her; her fear of bells thus neatly sym 
bolize both of these repressed, associated wishes, and the 
whole symptom becomes perfectly intelligible. As for het 
apparent fear of towers and steeples, one has only to recall 
vhat these have stood for ever since they were first “‘erected.”’ 


Dr. Prince: Dr. Jelliffe finds fault with me for stop- 
ping too soon. Butas a fact I did go into all those questions 
he raises. Now, as to that question ol “ stopping too 


on.” It is always a question as to where you are going 
to stop. It applies to the sexual interpretation as well as 
to any other approached by the psychoanalytic method. 
It is not a logical objection to the interpretation but to the 


method. According to my _ studies th explanation of 
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phobias is to be found in the “settings”’ which give meaning 


to ideas. In these settings often subconscious — will be 
found emotional instincts striving to find expression and 
leading to conflicts. ‘That is where I differ from. and very 
strongly differ from, the point of view of Dr. Jelliffe and his 
friends. I think his is a narrow point of view. The whole 
yersonality is not determined by the sexual instinct. There 
I ; 


are other instincts which are just as strong and just as 
powerful, just as motivating as the sexual instinct, and if 
you eliminate them you eliminate a large part of human 
nature, a large number of innate dispositions that carry 
ideas to fulfilment. For instance, the pugnacity instinct 
with its emotion of anger is a tremendously strong instinct. 
Likewise fear, self-abasement, disgust, jealousy, are emo- 
tions belonging to instincts which have impulses just as 
strong as those of the sexual instinct, and if these are or- 
ganized with ideas conserved in the unconscious they may 
also function and determine conscious thought and conduct 
as well as the sexual instinct. The instinct of self-subjection 
or self-abasement brought out by the study of this case 
is a very powerful instinct. !n psychasthenics | think it is 
very commonly found as the dominating instinct which 
determines the insistence of ideas of inadequacy and sub- 
jection. Any experience of early life conserved in the un- 
conscious and linked with these instincts or emotions may 
by the impulsive force of the latter be carried to fulfilment 
and lead to various manifestations. I say to Dr. Jelliffe, 
you don’t go far enough. Why do you stop at the sexual 
instinct?) Why don’t you go on until you come to one or1 
other of these instincts; why do you stop at the sexual 
instinct! 

Dr. Jetuirre: I don’t stop anywhere. 

Dr. Prince: But you do — that is just what you do. 
I, on the contrary, tried to bring out evidences of a sexual 
conflict. I was persuaded at first that it was just this line 
that I should pursue. My first hypothesis was that I should 
find some conflict of that kind, and indeed I so tried to 
develop this case. But I found it an impossibility. On the 
other hand I did find an explanation, satisfactory to my 
mind, in this other instinct, of self-abasement. This is a 
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very powerful instinct and one which I believe can expr 
itself as well as the other. 

Now as to the question of hypnosis which Dr. Jones 
ays is all wrong: I maintain that when a person is in a stat 
of abstraction it is hypnosis. When you eliminate awareness 
of the environment and have simply a condition of abstrac- 
tion and a cessation of reflection with a contraction of th« 
field of consciousness, it is in principle hypnosis. You 
cannot distinguish between the two. Every Freudian use 
hypnosis, though he doesn’t know it, but calls it abstraction. 

Let me say further that there is very great danger of 
falling into fallacies when you undertake to explain this 
ase by some other case in which you found sexual conflicts, 
of reading into this case the facts of that other. This is a 
general criticism which I have to make of your habit of 
drawing symbolisms from the facts of one case and applying 
those symbols without critical judgment to the facts of 
another case. I would like to ask also, if I stopped too soon, 
why did the patient suddenly get over her phobia? If |] 
topped too soon this phobia ought to have gone on 

Dr. Jetuirre: God took care of it. 

Dr. Prince: I will tell you the reason why she ceased 
to fear: I changed the settings which gave meaning to 
her conserved and harmful idea, and thus changed het 
point of view. Human personality embraces with other 
factors all the experiences of life that have been conserved 
in the unconscious and a large number of emotional 
and other innate dispositions which may be classified 
as instincts. These instincts include fear, anger, disgust, 
etc., self-abasement, etc., and many compounds of these, 
as well-as the sexual instinct. Now any conserved experi 
ence that has been organized with one or more of these 
innate dispositions may, under certain conditions, impelled 
by the impulsive force of the latter, function subconsciously. 
\s one of the instincts the sexual may of course equally 
well so become organized and function. There may be 
conflicts between the impulsive forces of the different emo- 
tional dispositions and these conflicts may be conscious or 
subconscious. This can be shown experimentally. The 
manifestations of the conflicts are multiform. But when 
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we are dealing with a given case the question is, what is the 
causal factor in this particular case. This causal factor has 
got to be determined in every case for itself. 


The President, Dr. James J. Putnam, Boston, delivered 
an address.' 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass., read a paper 
entitled, “‘Sex-Symbolism in the Psychology of Freud.’” 

Dr. F. Lyman Wells, Waverley, Mass., read a paper 


entitled, “Formulation in Psychoanalysis.” 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Smitu Evy Jevitirre, New York: I will start the ball 
rolling by a very slight push. I am certain that most of us feel 
as I do that Dr. Hall has given us a magnificent address. 
Nearly everything that he has brought to our attention 
has been a matter of very active and urging thought within 
ourselves. ‘The same problems that he has asked us to 
consider have been consciously and unconsciously under 
consideration by everybody who is actively doing psycho- 
analytic work. The opportunities for straightening out 
these very self-same questions he has raised have been the 
familiar experience of all those who are trying to work 
with the methods, and I feel that his attitude is one most 
helpful and at the same time most leading. At the same 
time were I to initiate a discussion, I would feel that in the 
actual endeavor to understand the specific patient the 
difficulties to which Dr. Hall alludes more or less roll away; 
that whereas he has brought forward highly important 
theoretical difficulties which, formulated as problems in 
logical reasoning, are valid criticism, yet from the stand- 
point of actual clinical experience in following the patient 
from point to point, obtaining from him information of his 
past experiences, always mindful of the subtle suggestion 
in the mere questions, the criticisms seem academic and not 


founded in reality. The criticisms contain more hypoth- 

eses than the empirically reconstructed interpretations. 
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Although many of the difficulties touched upon by 
Dr. Hall are unresolvable, from my own attitude and my 
own studies I am not in a position to reject them or over- 
criticize them, but retain the attitude of things to be under- 
stood. In reference to Dr. Wells’ I feel that we are in great 
need of a more careful formulation. I cannot help but feel, 
however, that the need for formulation exists outside of the 
psychoanalytic circle rather than within it. The psycho- 
analytic circle is most keen in its formulations, but the out- 
side critic does not seem to care a rap about even the founda- 
tions of his criticisms, for the vast mass of criticism is 
directed to straw men creations, purely hypothetical phan- 
tasy products of the critic’s own mind. This is largely 
due to colossal ignorance of what is going on and is not a 
special feature of psychoanalytic criticism but of the critical 
attitude in general towards all moving science. If Dr. 
Wells will bring the point that psychoanalysts should be 
careful about their formule, I follow him gladly, and add 
that a like obligation rests upon any who are antagonistic 
to the hypotheses of science in general. 

Dr. Ernest Jones, London: I quite echo what Dr. 
Jelliffe has just said in regard to Dr. Hall’s paper being a 
stimulating and much needed type of criticism. I think 
we all feel there has been a certain outgrowth in the psycho- 
analytic school that needs to be checked, and certainly to be 
jealously scrutinized. I should be quite willing to enter on 
a criticism of many publications purporting to be psycho- 
analytic in nature, and I consider that papers such as that 
of Dr. Hail are very needful. Curiously, however, the ex- 
amples I should mainly have chosen do not happen to co- 
incide with those which Dr. Hall has, and I will take one or 
two of those he has mentioned in which I do not quite see 
eye to eye with him. (1) Concerning Silberer’s article on 
spermatozoa-dreams, I think there is a much simpler ex- 
planation of the source of the symbolism here than the 
speculation invoked by Dr. Hall as to the unconscious 
mystically foretelling recent scientific discoveries. I have 
analyzed this type of dream in those who were acquainted 
with physiological facts, and also in those who were not, 
and have found the same symbolism, differing but little 
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in detail, in the two cases. The explanation of this is not 
very difficult: From all time the idea of semen has been 
conceived of, not only as a fluid, but also as a conglomera- 
tion of particles, the obvious analogy of seed (the same word 
actually being used for the two) being one of the main 
reasons. (2) In regard to Dr. Hall’s criticism of my own 
work on salt-symbolism I fully agree with what he has said 
about the enormous physiological importance of the sub- 
tance itself, and in fact I pointed out that this was a main 
reason why the idea of salt lends itself so readily for the 
purposes of symbolism, why it has been called the quintes- 
ence of life, the emblem of wisdom, the symbol of im- 
mortality and of the soul, the guardian against decay, and 
oon. But that the two ideas of salt and semen have in all 
ages been intimately associated is to my mind incontro- 
vertibly demonstrated by the actual facts I have brought 
forward in my monograph on the subject. 3) | was sur- 
prised to find Dr. Hall treating the Qidipus myth as though 
it represented a literal event, instead of a production of the 
imagination. Of course if it had literally happened in the 
form of the story, Dr. Hall would be right in saying that 
(Edipus could never have developed love for his unknown 
mother, and would not later have shown the same intensity 
of remorse, but it would have been too open, too gross, too 
intolerable, and in no sense a work of art, if the child had 
been described as growing up in his mother’s arms, loving 
her, and later marrying her. Just as every author in 
writing a creative novel disguises his personal experiences 
and emotions, wraps them up, and alters them, so here the 
underlying complex had to be disguised in the presentation, 
with the result that an evil wish can be fulfilled in some one 
who remains a hero, and, being regarded as an innocent 
victim of fate, can claim our fullest sympathy; but that it 
was a guilty wish is plainly indicated in the drama itself, by 
the intensity of the misplaced remorse. 

[In regard to Dr. Wells’ paper I think it is a happy idea 
to raise the important question of accurate terminology, 
and I agree with him that this could fruitfully be accom- 
plished by conjunction between psychoanalysts and other 


members of this association; it might well be made one of 
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implying more than wish, and we use the latter just becaus« 
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uur definite aims. 1) Dr. Wells objects to the psycho 
unalytic use of the word “‘ wish,” because it usually denote 


n ordinary speech a mental process that is on a high level, 


a conscious desire, and for that reason he would replace 


t by the word “‘trend’’ when we are referring to unconscious 

cesses. The two words are clearly not identical, wish 
we desire to introduce the connotation that it has, and 
h trend has not, ¢. g., mental presentation of the aim. 


x 


Ww iil 
Dr. Wells’ objection seems to date from the period when 
psychologists refused to admit the existence of the unco! 
cious part of the mind, for he says that to speak of an ut 
conscious wish is a paradox. We maintain, on the con 
ary, that in the unconscious the most intelligent process« 
possible mav occur, and if this is true his objection ts clearly 
not valid; at all events the word wish denotes exactly what 
ve desire to indicate, and that is why we employ it. 2) Di 
Wells reminds us that the word “‘symbolism” is often used 
n everal enses, two widely different ones being that 
which the association has been formed through mere co! 
tiguity of the ideas, or even through a pure convention, and 
that where it represents an inherent relationship. [| think 
desirable in the interests of clarity to restrict the us 
the word to the latter sense, but this is only a question of 
distinguish the different 


vords, the essential point being to 
rocesses. (3) I wish to contradict what is very often said, 
iat Freud unjustifiably extends the use of the word 

ial.” Freud’s conception ol sexuality represents a chang 
n thought, not a misuse of language; when, for 


Iie ays that he considers certain processes in childho vd late 


instance, 


to be sexual, he means just what he says, and wishes 1 
convey a plain statement to the reader. As a matter ol 
fact, if one tries to define accurately the word sexual, on 


oon sees that it is a very difficult task, as is often the cas 
with common words that don’t need defining. I do n 


Ot 


find Dr. Wells’ definitions very helpful. He says he would 


call a process sexual when it produces a reaction of a sexual 


character, which is obviously a vicious circle. Then 
would use it only when there is an object in the case, an 


hw TN 


only when this object is a living one, although he must 


»W 
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that many people experience sexual feelings only in the 
presence of dead objects, as in necrophilia, many varieties 
of fetichism, etc. Apart from these, what about the com- 
monest sexual act, masturbation, where there is no object 
at all? 

Dr. Weis: I should certainly not call this sexual 
if it was symbolic. 

Dr. Jones: But mostly it is not symbolic, but is a 
direct, simple act, complete in itself. Dr. Wells objects 
further to the term erogenous zone, and says that a zone 
should not be called erogenous merely because it may 
become so later in life. Sut this is not the reason why we 
call certain zones erogenous; we call the labial zone erogenous, 
for instance, not because the person may learn to kiss at 
ome late age, but for reasons connected with the earliest 
years of life. He also denies that all pleasurable feelings 
should be called sexual, and here I do not think he will find 
any one to disagree with him. Certainly Freud, in his 
article on the two mental principles, categorically denied 
that the pleasure-principle and sex were inherently con- 
nected, although he gave reasons to show how in the course 
of development the two usually become associated. 

Dr. Tricant Burrow, Baltimore: It seems to me 
that this concrete incident occurring in an actual analysis 
is a fairly satisfactory answer to the objection of the last 
speaker (Dr. Wells), that the psychoanalyst inclines to 
presume upon the evidence at hand — that he too zealously 
reads into the material submitted by the patient a sexual 
meaning, when this connotation is altogether gratuitous 
and unwarranted. Take this characteristic example: A 
patient dreams that she is playing tennis with the physician. 
Straightway there arises in the mind of the physician the 
suspicion that playing tennis (that is, playing a game with 
the physician with a racquet and two balls), is a veiled, 
symbolic expression of an underlying sexual wish, and that 
the racquet and ball are but the manifest content correspond- 
ing to which is the concealed dream-thought of the penis 
and testicles. This assumption it will be thought is entirely 


unsupported by the evidence and seems to offer a typical 
incidence of the psychoanalytic tendency toward utterly 
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rash presupposition. This is what persons unfamiliar with 
the technique of psychoanalysis are disposed to call “far- 
fetched.”” But let us see. The physician made no com- 
ment whatever and the patient proceeded. “Oddly enough,” 
she says, “‘the tennis racquet instead of being the usual 
shape looked like a baseball bat.’”” The psychoanalyst, it 
will be confessed, here begins to feel reassurance. And 
here again the incredulous would say that all sexual in- 
ferences are ungrounded. Still, however, the physician 
says nothing. The patient continues, but with charac- 
teristic embarrassment. “Later,” she says, “my partner 
in the game (the physician) laid his bare chest against mine 
and I felt something at my genitals. I put my hand there 
to discover what it was and to my surprise it was the base- 
ball bat.”” The premature inference after all appears to 
have its justification. Now this sort of sequence in a pa- 
tient’s dreams is perfectly characteristic. 

The psychoanalyst need not jump at conclusions, they 
are thrust upon him if he will but remain silent and observe. 
It is thus evident that what at first sight appears “far- 
fetched”? is a not too remote association for the subtle 
purpose of unconscious symbolization. It is not always 
possible for the psychoanalyst to carry his readers through 
the long series of associations which bring his conclusions 
within the scope of scientific probability. And so it is 
quite unfair for those who are unfamiliar with the practical 
technique of psychoanalysis — for those who do not follow 
its procedure step by step — to infer that the psychoanalyst 
is lacking in proof, or that he lacks a sense of the criteria 
constituting valid evidence. 

Dr. A. A. Britt, New York City: The matter has 
been so well covered by Dr. Jones that I will confine myself 
to a few general remarks. It always struck me that most 
of the unfavorable criticisms are usually made by persons 
who have had not very much or no practical experience in 
psychoanalysis. I had been no less a critic, although it 
may not be thought so, than a great many of our present 
critics, when I first heard of all these theories and assertions, 
but I have now been practising for years at the rate of about 
twelve hours a day, and I have come to the conclusion that 
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there is nothing strange even about the wildest symbolism. 
We say that they exist because the patients repeatedly give 
them. We hear them from patients born and bred east, 
west, north, south; and for that reason we say they exist. 
The particular trend brought out by Dr. Hall I found in a 
great many patients. I have in mind a patient, a young 
man who was seen by Dr. Putnam, who is now studying 
to be a mechanical engineer. From the very beginning 
of his childhood this young boy at the age of four was in 
the habit of putting pieces of wire, glass that he ground 
down, and pencils, in his sister’s vagina. He was always 
contriving new methods, and in this way he evolved a sort 
of mania for mechanics, and as he grew older invented 


many useful things. At present he is highly regarded by 
his teachers, and shows marked inventive ability. The 
origin of this morbid habit was sexual curiosity. I know a 


patient who sells cameras, whose profession is nothing but 
a compromise of his former sexual curiosity. As a little 
boy he used his father’s field-glass to see naked women, and 
he always took a delight in seeing pictures of nude women. 
His whole history shows a very marked sexual curiosity 
amounting almost to a peeping mania. The patient 
recognizes that this was the reason for taking this particular 
form of profession. Symbolisms in general are always 
found but are usually individual. ‘Thus a patient may tell 
me a certain thing, and I may think that this may be a 
symbol for the penis, but I always let the patient associate 
until he himself explains it without being influenced by me, 
and he may or may not come to the same conclusion as I. 
Usually the patients tell me about sexual symbols that could 
never have occurred to me. There is nothing in this world 
that some patients will not use as a sexual symbol. No 
psychanalyst need put ideas into the patient’s head. _ Any 
unprejudiced observer can find the wildest symbolisms 
from the most conventional patients. At first sight it may 
seem that some psychanalysts are using wild symbols, but 
it is my opinion that if the critics could hear how those 
symbols were found, that the patients themselves have 
elaborated all these productions, there would be no cause 


for complaint. 
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Dr. Morton Prince, Boston: I find myself in sym- 
pathy with Dr. Hall’s point of view. This means that I 
am not antipathetic to the Freudian conceptions. I am 
antipathetic to those who refuse to give them a hearing 


without investigation. It is simply a question of evidence 
and interpretation. I am embarrassed sometimes when | 
am asked “Do you believe in the Freudian theory oe 
question is what Freudian theory? There are many theories 
and there are theories built upon theories. There is much 


in the Freudian psychology which is well established 
much that long previously had been accepted as established, 
though differently formulated, and perhaps not so well as 
has been done by Freud, and much, such as the principle 
of symbolism, which we owe to Freud and which we must 
accept. On the other hand there is much that is ques- 
tionable, that is mere hypothesis and open to other inter- 
pretations. The essential question for us in this discussion 
is whether, in constructing wide generalizations and in- 
sisting upon an almost universality of application of par- 
ticular mechanisms, and of the sexual instinct as the psycho- 
genetic factor in practically all psycho-neurotic phenomena, 
it is not going too far. Thus to insist upon the sexual 
instinct, on the one hand, as the one vital energy, and on 
the other as the universal causal factor in the psycho- 
neuroses and the underlying motive in such a large number 
of the phenomena of normal life, is to disregard a large 
number of related facts of observation which will not bear 
this interpretation. 

So in regard to symbolism, which Dr. Hall has so ably 
discussed. I believe in the principle of symbolism not only 
on analytic grounds, but because on the basis of some humble 
experiments and observations of my own, | believe symbol- 
isms can be proved in principle to be true. By the experi- 
mental method we can arrange beforehand the causal 
factor of any given phenomenon which we wish to study. 
Then the only unknown factor to be inferred is the sub- 
conscious link between the two. The causal factor does 
not have to be inferred, as by analysis, from the phenomenon, 
For example, we suggest in hypnosis (followed by amnesia) 
that the subject shall have a dream which will be the solution 
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of a given problem or the fulfilment of a given wish. The 
dream then follows. Knowing the causal factor it may be 
easy to recognize that the resulting phenomenon is a symbol 
of the solution or fulfilment of the suggested mental ex- 
perience and no other. If, then, the principle be accepted 
as a psychological phenomenon, or process, the only question 
is the applicability of the principle to specific cases. Are 
there fixed symbols that can be determined, and whenever 
certain ideas appear, let us say, in the dream consciousness, 
are these always to be regarded as fixed symbols of sexual 
ideas? Or if they can be so interpreted is such interpre- 
tation to be maintained regardless of the fact that the 
conscious process may be as readily explained, without 
invoking symbolism, by other determining factors of human 
personality — by antecedent motivating sentiments con- 
served in the unconscious? To my mind the use of sym- 
bolism has been carried to an inordinate extent until even 
it has become a burlesque of inductive reasoning. In the 
use of sexual symbolisms my Freudian friends seem to me to 
have put on smoked glasses, to use Dr. Hall’s expression, 
and blinded themselves to a large number of affective 
factors, which as motivating forces determine human be- 
havior. They have become blind to the emotional instincts 
other than sexual, and seem never to have heard of them. 
The motives of life are multiform, and systematic observa- 
tions . 1 the part of many competent observers justify the 
interpretation that various motives deposited by the ex- 
periences of life may become active subconscious or co- 
conscious processes and determine behavior. 

I should like to have the opportunity to read Dr. Wells’ 
paper before discussing it. There is much in it with which 
I agree. | ‘ink I may say that in the main I am heartily 
in accord with him. His criticism of the “looseness of 
formulation,” so observable in the psychoanalytic school, 
is well founded. This looseness of thought has indubitably 
repelled many who otherwise would have given the theories 
a hearing. Thus, as a minor example, I have never seen 
any attempt to define a “wish” in strict psychological terms, 
and to analyze it into its component factors; and yet it is 
given a predominar™~ rdle to play. And so on with numerous 
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formule, the most conspicuous being those of the meaning 
of the sexual and of the unconscious. 

Dr. F. Lyman Wetts, Waverley, Mass.: The dis- 
cussion has been very helpful in clarifying the issues we have 
attempted to raise, but to settle them on a common ground 
would require a good many questions back and forth. | 
will confine myself to symbolism. The enthusiast says the 
patient gives us these things because he finally makes an 
association to it. It is valuable to know that the particular 
thing comes up in connection with it, but does this neces- 
sarily show that it was a symbol of it? Does it show, because 
this experience was present in his memory and he had this 
dream, that his experience was productive of this dream, 
because later on he associates it with that dream? It 
always seemed to me we used symbolism a little improperly 
there. Although willing to accept the fact that the dream 
was valuable in leading to subconscious trends we should not 
say that the dream was thus symbolized for that reason. 


Dr. Ernest Jones, London, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ The 

Case of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland.””' 
DISCUSSION 

Dr. A. A. Britt, New York: I was interested in Dr. 
Jones’ way of locating some of these false ideas in the pre- 
conscious. I have seen a number of patients of the com- 
pulsive, neurotic type, who have had delusions of jealousy 
which were a defence against homosexuality, and which have 
persisted even after the patients have lost their obsessions. 
| have always wondered whether they were delusions, and 
| could not classify them. I was, therefore, pleased to hear 
Dr. Jones treat them in that way. I have also found that 
in some cases the ideas disappeared as soon as the patient 
joined a club and became a mixer. 

Dr. Stantey Hatt, Worcester, Mass.: Was the evi- 
dence clear that Louis Napoleon had homosexual impulses 
and indulged them? 

Dr. Jones: Not the slightest evidence of his having 
indulged them, and I never hinted this in my paper. The 


1See this number of the JourNAL, p. 289. 
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evidence that he had such impulses, probably quite un- 
known to himself, is the fact of his delusions of jealousy 
and of persecution, the significance of which is definitely 
established through psychopathological researches, his be- 
havior toward his wife and other women, and his attitude 
toward men, particularly toward Napoleon. 

Dr. Hatt: How far may homosexuality be assumed 
to exist when there is never any direct manifestation of it? 

Dr. Jones: We know that the normal sexual impulse 
may exist without its ever leading to sexual intercourse, 
and I regard the homosexuality in this case in the same way. 
\s regards the pathology of the case I would urge this 
point, that where one meets with semi-delusions of the 
paranoid type, even if they are being held in check, one 
should be very cautious in giving a prognosis; in my ex- 
perience I find that when subjected to special strain such 


persons may develop a definite paraphrenia. 


Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, New York, read a paper entitled, 


“Some Notes on Transference.””! 
DISCUSSION 
] 


Dr. A. A. Britt, New York: I was very much pleased 
and impressed with Dr. Jelliffe’s paper, and I fully agree 
with his views. What impressed me most on hearing Dr. 
Jelliffe’s paper is his attitude to psychanalysis, which is 
quite different from what it was three or four years ago. 
The earnestness and conviction evinced in his paper can 
only be acquired through personal experience with the 
subject. 

Dr. Morton Prince, Boston: I have only to say 
that if the phenomenon of “transference” plays the part 
in producing the psycho-therapeutic cure that Dr. Jelliffe 
so confidently asserts, then it follows that all the mechan- 
isms I have made use of are delusions, products of the 
imagination. If Dr. Jelliffe is right all my conceptions of 
the mechanisms of the psychoses and my psycho-therapeutic 
methods are dead wrong. Yet I think I may also say that 
my patients have gotten well. That is all I have to say. 


! See this number of the JourNnat, p. 302 
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Dr. James J. Putnam, Boston: In reference to medical 
care I would like to say a word. Freud has called attention 
to that more than once, that the psychoanalyst should not 
undertake to be the ordinary medical advisor of the patient, 


and should not make physical examinations so far as it 
could be avoided. The question. has come up to my mind 
very often in regard to myself, whether I was doing enough 
to look after the patient’s health, not in any way recom- 
mending rest cures and one measure or another which, 


perhaps, might be useful, but | have rather come to the 


conclusion, partly in consequence of what | understand is 
the observation of Freud and his colleagues, that it is ce1 


1 


tainly unwise that the psychoanalyst should give advice 
in such matters, and rather better that he should sacrifice 


iree 


what benefit might come from them and keep himself 
to keep in such touch as he thought best with the patient’s 
mental operations when the physical condition permitted. 
Dr. Smirw Evy Jevcurrre, New York: I think Dr. 
Putnam would answer his own question if he defines what 


ails his patient. Is it a physical or mental situation? If 





mental he needs psychoanalysis, and it alone. If physical; 
if he is going to split his treatment into two parts and be- 
lieves his patient consists of two parts, that he has two 
diseases, then the subject comes up for discussion. But 
if it is clear in his own mind just exactly what is the matter 
with his patient the course is fairly obvious. At the same 
time the difficulties he speaks of are some of my own difh- 
culties, and I am not prepared to give a categorical answer 
at this time. I am pleased that Dr. Jones spoke of the first 
meeting. I should have liked to lay stress on the subject of 
transference. I feel that it would be presumptuous on my 
part to attempt to cover the whole situation. We know it is a 
very common form of speech among people that the first im- 
pressions are the truest impressions. ‘The first impressions 
in psychoanalysis are of extreme value and of a great deal 
of service. Sometimes they stamp from the very beginning 
the man’s inapplicability or unadaptability to handle a 
certain type of case. Negative transference is a very im- 
portant situation. Dr. Hall spoke of it this morning at great 
length, phrasing it differently. He spoke of suggestions 
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constantly passing from physician topatient. Ifthe technique 
of psychoanalysis is correct, however, it is not suggestion. 
If the technique is incorrect itmay be. Inotherwords psycho- 
analysis affords a fairly positive definite criterion so that 
the developmental history of transference may be fairly 
accurately gauged. The patient unwittingly will tell, in 
the dream, what she thinks of the analyst from day to day. 
With most frank naiveté one hears just where she stands 
and where you stand in the situation. So as to Dr. Prince’s 
remark about being dangerous, of course it is dangerous to 
the patient, but only if one does not know what is going on. 
Hence the great danger in other methods and the escape 
from this danger by psychoanalysis. The appreciation of 
the transference tells one what is going on beneath the sur- 
face, and therefore the analyst knows what to avoid or what 
not to avoid. Otherwise one is utilizing transference in a 
blundering manner. There is a charming scene in the play, 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl,” where the doctor is taking the 
temperature, and which is interpreted as to whether the 
little patient is growing or not. This psychoanalytic 
transference is a delicate thermometer, and each day one can 
take it out and see just what the actual situation is. | 
think that every woman theoretically recognizes this to be 
true in dealing with her doctor. The psychoneurotic has 
a great amplitude of vibration, ambivalence is marked. 
Their antipathies and loves are much more excessive than 
in the so-called normai people. So it becomes extremely 
important that we should have some fairly definite way of 
measuring this element of transference, the value of which 
appears in the dream. Dr. Prince says that if he and | 
could start with the same premises we could agree. I think 
we do start with the same premises. We agree in the belief 
that there are such phenomena as transferences. He calls 
them rapport, perhaps. We commence to split when we 
attempt to gain an insight into the significance which psycho- 
analysis attributes to the transference. He is satisfied to 
call it rapport and trusts to his natural gifts, or savoir faire, 
to get it,— psychoanalysis recognizes it as something 
tangible and objective — and his technique enables him to 
keep track of his relationship to the patient’s neurosis. It 
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tells him whether the patient is using the transference to 
retain the neurosis or to rid himself of it. 

Dr. Wuire: A transfer may take place to any 
physician who treats the patient. It is always very un- 
desirable to have a patient split, as it were, between two 
physicians. If there is possibly a physical ailment, the 
patient may establish a transfer upon the physician who 
makes the physical examination, and make it very difficult 
for the analyst. It is desirable, unless the condition is 
urgent, to wait until a transfer has been effected before 
sending a patient to another physician. I had one patient 
who had established a good transfer and went to another 
physician. ‘There was no trouble. I saw another patient 
who had established a certain amount of transfer with a 
previous physician, and I had to talk to that patient forty 
hours before I could withdraw her transfer from that 
physician and effect one with myself. 

Dr. Ernest Jones, London: I wish to add my con- 
gratulations to Dr. Jelliffe on* his excellent paper, with 
which I cordially agree. Like him I do not think too much 
stress can be laid on the following points in regard to the 
diffcult problem of transference: (1) The importance of 
being keenly alive to it from the very first meeting with the 
patient. If the transferences are allowed to develop for 
some time, even a week or two, without being carefully 
watched, they will prove much more difficult to deal with 
than they would have been in their incipient stages, and 
many failures in psychoanalysis are due to the non-avoidance 
of this rule. (2) The value of a daily analysis of the 
transferences. This is the only way in which one can 
know accurately what stage they are in, and what is 
going on in the patient’s mind. Another reason is that the 
living over again of old affective experiences and attitudes via 
transference is much more efficacious therapeutically than 
the mere reviving of them. Success in psychoanalytic 
treatment depends more on the management of the trans- 
ferences than on any other one factor. (3) The importance 
of daily analyzing the counter-transferences (Gegenuber- 
tragung) which constantly go on. Unless the analyst is 


alive to the mental processes, affection, dislike, resistance, 
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repugnance, and so on, that he transfers to his various 
patients, he will be blind to many of the events proceeding 
in their minds, and will be much less able to deal with thei: 
transterences. This is one reason more why an analyst 


should himself be analyzed. 
With regard to the treatment « 


Freud’s practice is as follow If they arise from the neu- 


{ physical symptoms 


rosis he will treat them himself by the appropriate measures, 
whether mental or physical, unless they are such as to con- 
fine the patient to bed and make the analysis impossible. 
If they are due to inter-current physical disease he at once 
calls in another physician to treat them, and if a long course 
of treatment is necessary he will suspend the analysis rather 
than let the two lines of treatment be carried on simul- 
taneously 

Dre. Smira Evy Jevcurre, New York: Of course Dr 
Hall really puts his finger upon the whole situation when he 


asks, where do you lead your patient after you build vour 


bridge? If | might indulge in a little flight into phantasy 
|! would say that the patient’s immorality concept has to 
be handled in one of two ways. Either the immorality 
is passed along concretely through love by ordinary channel 
of cultural morality, or the energy must flow through 
psychical avenues and _ spiritual children must be born. 


The task, therefore. is to find the type of spiritual child 
which will be of value in the world in which the patient 


live Here philantht py and science offer large Oppo! 
Cunith 

Coming back to the situation of the two physician 
there is one thing that, it strikes me, has not been touched 
upon, and which is of paramount importance. In Dr. 


I’merson’s case the situation may arise that the surgeon 
is utilized by the patient’s neurosis, solely for the purpos« 
ff continuing the phantasy. Were I in a body of gyn 
ogists | would hesitate to say what the percentage of 
patients is in whom sexual phantasies are kept alive by manip- 
ulations. Psychoanalysis has been termed sexual sniffling 
by some who refuse to recognize the sources of their own 


phantasies, but much gynecology is something worse than 


exual sniffling, even if done with the best intentions on the 
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part of the surgeon. Many, many are the cases that | have 
seen that want to continue to go to the gynecologist for 
local treatment in order to continue infantile” sexual 
phantasies. Therefore they must be rooted away from the 


gynecologist, and that is a very difficult thing to do, especially 
if there is a strong transference upon him. 

Dr. James |. Putnam, Boston: Dante’s “ Divine 
f psychoanalytic processe 


Comedy” gives an illustration « 
Dante goes down into his own repressed emotional life in 
going into the Inferno, and this he does under the guidance 
of Virgil, the rational phvsician, or psychoanalyst {or 
personal conscience], who also accompanies him through 
Purgatory. When he has got all that he can from Reason 
nd Self-study, he is allowed to wash away in Lethe the 
memory of his past. ‘That is to say, he passes out from the 
dominion of his infantile life and can afford to forget it, and 


then he comes under the ministrations of Beatrice, who | 





regarded there purely in the spiritual sense. At any rate he 
goes on. It seems to me that the different stages of a man’ 
progress are very well represented in that poem. 
] > s , 
: Dr. A. A. Brill, New York, read a paper entitled, 


‘Psychoanalytic Fragments from a Dav’s Work.’”! 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Smirn Evy Jecuirre, New York: I think these 





lragments are always of a great deal of interest. It be 
omes impossible to present an analysis of any single patient 
before this Society. It is well known that days, weeks or 
months are required for the study. One may get an idea of 


the extreme diversity of the day’s work, and more or less the 
mode of handling it by one who has had so much experience 
and it is to me, at least, a refreshing experience. 


(To be contin ued.) 


'See this number of the JouRNAI p. 310. 
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INSTINCT AND EXPERIENCE. C. Lloyd Morgan. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1912. Pp. xvii, 299. 


his new work by Mr. Morgan is the outgrowth of a sym- 
posium on “Instinct and Intelligence ’’ which was held in London 
during the summer of 1910. “Being under promise to write a 
short work on some aspect of genetic psychology,” says the author, 
‘I thought | might do some service by expanding my own con- 
tribution to the symposium, by bringing it into relation with the 
views expressed by other contributors, by following up the subject 
in further detail, and especially by giving something like definite 
form to the doctrine of experience, which has, of late years, been 
taking shape in my mind * * *” 

In this expansion of a previous contribution no new facts of 
importance in regard to instinct are reported, if indeed any should 
be expected from such a preface. ‘The diving moorhen and the 
pecking chick are again encountered as familiar figures. On the 
whole, the author’s study is theoretical and speculative. Some 
vears ago in “‘Animal Behavior,” Mr. Morgan ventured a defini- 
tion of instinct. That definition is now reaffirmed and certain im- 
plications physiological, psychological, and philosophical are set 
forth. ‘The discussion thus naturally involves the relation of 
instinct to experience (consciousness, psychic phenomena), in 
cluding the aspect of genetic psychology referred to above, the 
genesis of experience. 

The term instinctive is restricted “in its biological acceptation 
to congenital modes of behavior dependent upon inherited dis- 
positions within the lower brain-centres.””’ “In a decerebrate 
animal,” writes Mr. Morgan, 
might, and I conceive would, run its course wholly in virtue of 


“an instinctive train of activities 
the inherited organization of the lower centres.”” Studies of 
decerebrate animals are cited and discussed. Pure instinct is 
thus considered a case of congenitally determined automatism, 
complex reflex action 

Psychological data, however, are not ignored. Such data 
‘are initially called into being by a complex sequence of stimull 
due to the development of an instinctive situation.”” Such data 
also have their distinctive physiological substrate. “Experience 
is correlated with the functional activity of the cortex.” In 
telligent action first appears when the revival of past experience 
in the form of pre-perception becomes a condition of the modifica- 
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yn of some instinctive act. ‘Though instinct and intelligence, 
apart from the very beginning of the theoretical first instinctive 
action, may not appear separately, yet are they always distinct 
Next in interest to Vir. Morgan’: lucid presentation ol his 
wn conception of instinct and its relation to experience comes his 
criticism of the views of others, notably Mr. \lcDougall. Whereas 
\lr. Morgan describes instinct in physiological and mechanistic 
terms, Mr. McDougall’s notion may be characterized as psy 
chological and animistic McDougall believes that the most purely 
nstinctiveactions are the outcome of distinctively mental processes, 
nvolving cognition, affective tone,and conation; Morgan believes 
that “‘they are the outcome of distinctively biological processe 
though they also afford primary data in experience.” Further 
re, lor Nii McDougall the e mental processes are not fully 
XI lained without the guiding agency o! the soul The intro 


luction of such an agency seems to Mr. Morgan highly unscien 


fi< Iixperience, he says, has ever two aspects, the experienced 

ind the experiencing lhe latter a pect ha been hypo tatized 

by Mr. Dougall. so he contend Iixperiencing is a natural pro 
| } 


cess; as well evoke an entity to explain gravitation, crystallization 
Although Mr. Morgan personally believes in ““Source,”’ he believes 
also that the appeal to “Source” has no place in scientific ex 
planation. 

i 


The importance of this criticism of McDougall is wide- 


reaching. He, in common with Bergson, Driesch and others, 
tands for vitalism, that sort of vitalism which is not content 

seek an explanation of life processes and psychic processes as 
natural modes of activity, identical with or as natural as mechan- 
m, but invokes extra-mundane agency to fill the gaps where 
problems still remain unsolved. Mr. Morgan’s purpose to dis 
card such procedure in science will meet with much hearty approval 
He is indeed tolerant to condone its use even in philosophy 
To the reviewer it does not seem that the conception of source 
introduced by Mr. McDougall is necessarily involved in the 
psychological view of the nature of instinct. This additional 
factor might enter (1) if it is a verifiable existent, or (2) if it is a 
logical necessity. Neither of these conditions has been satisfied 
by the friends of trans-experiential entities. 

The two views above seem at best to be partial. Why not look 
upon instinct as a psycho-physical process, broadly enough to see 
that there are at least three important points of view from which to 
regard it: (1) the anatomical, (2) the physiological, and (3) the 
psychological? To abstract any one of these aspects and make 


it do duty for the whole will surely not lead to the best results. 
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Our knowledge of instinct will not be satisfactory until we under 
stand the organic structure that operates, the mode of this opera 
tion, and the concomitant psychic phenomena. As to the priority 
of the biological over the psychological, or vice versa, no one can 
yet for a certainty say. While we tarry for new facts, instinct 
will be subject at this point to the various interpretations of 
riy al philosophic creeds 

ven though instinctive function, physiologically considered, 
were limited to sub-cortical action, which has been by no means 
established, there still does not seem to be any valid reason for 
denving Mr. McDougall’s contention that instincts on their 
psychic side are cognitive, affective, and conative (at least im- 
pulsive), and are the “prime movers” in human experience, 
that is, original and fundamental activity experiences. 

The reviewer does not claim to have exhausted the good things 
in this valuable contribution by Mr. Morgan. The book should 


be read by every student of instinctive behavior. 
Freperick 5. Breen. 
The University of Michigan. 


MOTO-SENSORY DEVELOPMENT, OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIRST 
THREE YEARS OF A CHILD. George TV’. N. Dearborn, Professor of 
Physiology in Tufts College Medical School, Boston. Warwick 
and York, Baltimore. 


This valuable little volume contains the author’s careful and 
professional observations of a child’s life for three years especially 
with a view to moto-sensory development, and is among the most 
complete, possibly the most useful, of a number of such volumes 
which have been published in the last few years. Both on the 
technical and the popular side it adds a vast deal of information, 
and is even more than valuable in the suggestiveness and lines for 
further observation and study which it indicates. ‘Those who are 
interested in child development, especially as the study of little 
children affords the material for sound inductions as to the educa- 
tion of little children, will find much in this book which they need 
to know. The lay reader will find it hardly less interesting than 
the technically trained physiologist, though both will find it very 
suggestive and full of interest. 

It is not possible within the limits of this notice to enter into 
the detailed record of these years, especially as Dr. Dearborn has 
‘inductions,’ which is exceed- 


‘ 


added to the volume a chapter on 
ingly interesting and suggestive, and a “‘Chronologic Epitome of 
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Observed Development” and an “Alphabetical Arrangement of 
First Appearances’? which make it possible instantly to use 
the book for purposes of comparison, as well as a general 
index. 

Among the most suggestive of the inductions is that in which 
Dr. Dearborn says: “The subconsciousness of children is a neg 
lected field of genetic psychology. ‘There must be continually a 
host of subliminal impressions, actuating and inhibitory, cease- 
lessly impinging on the extremely sensitive and plastic neuro- 
mechanism of the infant. This ‘impulse to activity,’ with its 
generally pleasant tone, is subconscious, and so is later on, more 
and more, the totality of sensory and motor experiences fused into 
psychomotor memory of the mechanism of efficiency.” 

[In this Dr. Dearborn unquestionably states the fact as it is, and 
one that must be of very great importance when fully developed 
for the purposes of the more effective and intensive education of 
children, now, without question, the least efficient field of education, 
especially as regards very small children. The more thoroughly 
we can investigate this area of the subconsciousness of children, 
even though we must necessarily blunder a great deal in its dis- 
covery, the more surely we shall arrive at results which must have 
great educational worth. 

Similarly suggestive is Dr. Dearborn’s statement that “ Imi- 
tation is the method-basis of the greater part of advancement in 
voluntary development, imitation of one’s self and others. It 
consists of habit, more or less varied by will or by chance, plus 
direct reflex or voluntary imitation.” ‘This, likewise, is of great 
practical importance and worthy of fuller investigation, especially 
as tending to develop the facts by which will development and 
strength may be most effectively produced. 

Dr. Dearborn thinks that “the inherited outfit of the child 
may not unreasonably be deemed to involve processes that are 
usually classed as distinctively ‘mental,’’? a most important ob- 
servation, if true, and calling for the revision of many widely held 
views of the present time. He adds also “‘the’separation of a 
human being’s activities into psychologic and physiologic is often 
more or less arbitrary and frequently an impediment to the real 
progress of knowledge.’ Here it seems to us he is unquestionably 
on sound ground, and the point needs to be emphasized. 

There are many other “inductions” which, the author i 
careful to state, have only to do with the observations of the par 
ticular child which he studied, but in every case something worthy 
of reflection and investigation is offered, and the readiness with 
which the facts upon which the induction is based, and the in 
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ference therefrom, can be compared makes this an extremely 
useful book to have at hand for this kind of study and discussion. 

There are, of course, wide discrepancies between the ob- 
servations of Dr. Dearborn and those who have made similar 


observation the writer has himself observed 


four, 1n a more or 
less similar manner, though with much less technical knowledge 

but on the whole there is a remarkable correspondence between 
what our author found and what the careful and more or les: 
trained observer finds in such study Dr. Dearborn’s volume | 

one of those which must be kept in mind by all who wish to do 
anything in this field, and is so clear, so precise in its indication 
of the view of the author of the particular phenomena which he 
had to interpret, and withal, so satisfying in the conclusions at 
which he has arrived, as to make it a notable contribution to the 
science. \. 4 Br RLI 


Pufts College 


THE DELAYED REACTION IN ANIMALS AND CHILDREN. 
Walter S. Hunter. Behavior Monographs. Volume 2, Number 


l. Pp \ ~ SH 


“The experiments in this monograph aim at an analysis of 
typical mammalian behavior under conditions where the determ- 
ining stimulus is absent at the moment of response.” ‘This opening 
sentence indicates the nature of the investigation. ‘The aims of 
the investigator were to determine how long after the disappear- 
ance of the stimulus an animal can react correctly; and to ascertain, 
if possible, the nature of the cues used by the animal in the solu 
tion of the problem. 

Following the brief introduction, nineteen pages are devoted 
to a critical review of the main types of behavior which have been 
used as evidences of the existence of images or ideas in animals 
Fourteen types are discussed under the following headings: 
Imitation, Use of Tools, Dreams, Learning Curve, Memory, 
Thorndike’s Test, Learning by Being “Put Through,” Recogni- 
tion, Rate of Forgetting, Asséciation by Similarity, Reluctancy and 
Expectancy, Varying Means to the Same End, Reactions to a 
lemporal Series of Colors, and Washburn’s Cat on the Stairway 
In each of the above cases the author of this monograph conside1 
the arguments for the presence of imagery in animals to be incon 
clusive, and emphasizes the fact “that if comparative psychology 
is to postulate a representative factor, it is necessary that the 
timulus represented be absent at the moment of response.” 
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Che subjects used in the investigation were twenty-two white 


rats, two dogs, four raccoons, and five children from two and a 
half to eight years of age. 

The general method of experimentation was the same for all 
lhe animals, for instance, were placed in a release box from which 
could be seen three equidistant and qualitatively similar “light 
boxes.” These were so wired that any one of them could be 
illuminated The animals were taught to go straight to the lighted 
box when released When this habit had been formed, “the light 


vas turned off”? (1) just before the animal had reached the light 


box, (2) when it was half wav to the light-box, (3) just as the 
( xperimé nter started to raise the release box, and (4) at intervals 
before the release-box was raised hese intervals were gradually 


ncreased in length until the animal failed, then thev were decreased 


intil the choices were again correct. 

Bread and milk were used as rewards for the animals, and 
candy for the children. With eight of the rats an electric shock 
was also used as punishment for incorrect choices. 

Some of the rats failed to react in the third stage of delay, 
while others could react correctly after a delay of ten second: 
Che minimum delay for the dogs was two seconds; the maximum, 
five minutes. For the raccoons, the minimum was three seconds; 
the maximum, twenty-five seconds; and for the children the mini 
mum was fifty seconds and the maximum twenty-five minutes 
The intervals of delay were not affected when the background 
urrounding the entrances to the light-boxes were of differing 
degrees of brightness. When the problem was made less complex 
by the use of two light-boxes instead of three, the maximum dela) 
recorded was greater in each case. 

The interval of delay was not affected by the number of trial 
per day or by the use of punishment. 

With the rats and dogs the orientation maintained during the 
lelay was essential to correct reaction Such motor atitudes 
eemed also to influence the raccoons. It is the author’s opinion 
that to explain a great number of the correct responses of the 
raccoons, and all of the successful reactions of the children, there 
must be assumed a “representative factor”’ which fulfills an 
ideational function. This factor is sensory rather than imaginal 
in all the subjec ts except, possibly R the older children. 

Subject may be classed on this basis; (a) absence of learning, 


b) trial and error, (c) sensory thought, and (d) imaginal thought 


Cuarzes A. Copurn 
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THE CANADA PORCUPINE: A STUDY OF THE LEARNING PROCESS. 
By Leroy Walter Sackett. Behavior Monographs. Volume 2, 
Number 2. Pp. iii: 84. 

The introductory chapter of this monograph is a very inter- 
esting “biological and naturalistic study” of the porcupine. The 
following qotations from this chapter show that the porcupine 
is well adapted for experimental purposes: “The greatest assets 
of the experimenter are the porcupines’ appetite and persistence 
while on duty. Little difficulty is experienced in the way of 
diminished effort or activity as the animals approach satiety 
during feeding.’’ “‘ Although they are somewhat slow, they seldom 
pause in their activity, almost never give up a task, and work with 
an independence of effort which leads one to suspect that thei: 
survival has depended on the individual far more than on the 
groups.” 

The remaining chapters contain reports of experiments with 
the porcupine in the following fields: (1) manual dexterity; (2) re- 
actions to the puzzle-box situations; (3) discrimination of form, 
size and color; and (4) treading the maze. Sixteen porcupines 


were used. Of these eight were males, four were females, and in 


the case of four the sex was not determined. From May 26 to 
October 20, the porcupines were kept in an open-wire cage, eight 
feet by twenty feet and seven feet high. On October 21, the transfer 
was made to a large well-lighted room with a ground floor. In 
each case the experiments were carried on within the cage. 

The first investigation was that of manual dexterity. This 
phase of activity presented itself since “‘the forefoot of the por 
cupine is freely used as a hand and is well-formed for that adapta- 
tion.”” During these tests the animal was required “to mount 
a box about eight inches high and to stand or to sit tripod fashion 
on his hind feet and tail near the edge of the box, so that nothing 
could interfere with the free use of his hands.”” The experimenter, 
standing directly in front of the animal, offered small pieces of 
cabbage, “‘care being taken to place it always in the same manner 
as nearly as possible directly before the animal’s nose.”” Fourteen 
animals were tested. “In seven cases feeding was done with the 
experimenter’s right hand and in six of them the animals became 
right-handed. Of the seven instances in which the food was 
presented with the left hand, six developed left-handedness.”’ 
These habits in the use of the hand could be almost entirely 
broken up in a few days, hence the author concludes that por 


cupines have very little tendency to be either right-handed or 





eft-handed. 
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The attempt was made to teach the porcupine to reach for 
cabbage with his right hand and for carrot with his left hand, the 
experimenter using the right hand and reaching the food to him 
in the same manner each time. After nearly five thousand trials, 
and one hundred and sixty errors, the porcupine (Number 3) 
always used the correct hand in reaching for the food “whenever, 
wherever and by whomsoever it was offered.” After thirty days 
he was still able to make the discrimination. Six other porcupines 
were used in the same experiment and displayed equal skill. 

In experiments with the puzzle-box, the door was supplied 


with the following locks: (1) simple pushdown lever; (2) plug 
adjusted in the top of the door; (3) horizontal thumb button; and 
4) ordinary screen-door hook. The locks could be used either 


ingly or in combinations. In this study no attempt was made 
to obtain definite quantitative results. The porcupine readily 
learned to operate each lock separately and also the four locks in 
eries. In an hundred-day memory test, “the behavior of the 
animal gave four experienced observers the impression that the 
porcupine had retained the association, but had lost chiefly in 
dexterity.” 

The porcupine’s ability to discriminate a circle from various 
other forms was tested. The forms used were circular, square, 
rectangular, etc., openings through blocks of wood nine inches 
square. ‘These were presented in pairs or in series of six. Back 
of the forms were food-boxes. The food was always placed in the 
box behind the circular opening. In order to eliminate the sense 
of smell as a factor, each food-box contained a secret pocket filled 
with the food being used. The porcupine was able to distinguish 
the circle from other forms when it was presented either “ pair- 
wise”’ or “six-wise.”’ 

Using Nendel’s series of gray papers, the threshold of bright- 
ness discrimination for the porcupine was found to be about ten 
shades. 

The appartus used in the experiments on color discrimination 
was somewhat similar to that of the form study. Colored papers 
of the Bradley series were used as stimuli. Under these conditions 
the porcupine failed to react appropriately. 

The porcupine was found to be very expert in treading the 
Hampton Court maze. The author suggests that this may be 
due to “the natural instinct of the porcupines to lay out runways 
in the fall of the year to particular clumps of trees which they use 
as feeding grounds in winter.”’ 

When the floor of the maze was sloped ten degrees from the 
horizontal, rotating the maze through ninety degrees confused 
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the animal, but the relearning after each rotation was more rapid. 
\fter one hundred days absence from the maze, the porcupine’s 


ability to traverse it was not materially lessened. 


Cuarues A. CoBuRN. 


Harvard Psychological Laboratory. 
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